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HUNGER. 


(Reprint by permission of the MacMillan Company of Canada 
from the story in “Etched in Moonlight” by James Stephens). 


I. 


On some people misery comes unrelentingly. It comes with such a 
continuous rage that one might say destruction had been sworn against 
them and that they were doomed beyond appeal or hope. 

That seemed to her to be the case as she sat, when her visitor had 
departed, looking on life as it had moved about her; and she saw that 
life had closed on her, had crushed her, and that there was nothing to be 
said about it, and no one to be blamed. 


She was ten years married, and she had three children. One of 
them had fallen when he was a baby, and had hurt his back so badly that 
the dispensary doctor instructed her not to let him walk for a few years. 

She loved all her children, but this child she loved greatly; for she 
had to do more for him than for the others. Indeed she had to do every- 
thing for him, and she did not grudge doing it. He was the eldest and 
he was always with her. The other youngsters were with her as scream- 
ings, as demands, to be attended to and forgotten, but he was with her 
as a companion eye, a consciousness to whom she could talk and who 
would reply to her, and who would not, could not, by any means get into 
mischief. 

Her husband was a house-painter, and when work was brisk he got 
good wages; he could earn thirty-five shillings a week when he was work- 
ing. 

But his work was constant only in the summer months; through the 
bad weather there was no call for him, for no one wanted house-painting 
done in the winter; and so the money which he earned in the fine months 
had to be stretched and made to cover the dead months. 

Nor were these five months to be entirely depended upon; here and 
there in a week, days would be missed, and with that his Society dues 
had to be paid, for he would pay these though he starved for it. 


II. 

Wages which have to be stretched so lengthily give but the slenderest 
sum towards a weekly budget. It was she who had to stretch them, 
and the doing of it occupied all the time she could spare for thinking. 

She made ends meet where nothing was but ends, and they met just 
over the starvation line. 

She had not known for years what it was like not to be hungry for 
one day; but-life is largely custom, and neither she nor her husband nor 
the children made much complaint about a condition which was normal 
for them all, and into which the children had been born. 
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They could scarcely die of hunger for they were native to it. They 
were hunger. There was no other hunger but them: and they only 
made a noise about food when they saw food. 


If she could have got work how gladly she would have taken it! 
How gladly she would have done it! Sweated work! Any work! so it 
brought in if it was no more than a few coppers in the day. But the 
children were there, three of them, and all were young and one was a 
cripple. 

Her own people, and those of her husband, lived, existed, far away 
in the country. They could not take the children off her hands. She 
could not give a neighbour anything to look after them while she went 
out working. She was held to them as fast as if she were chained to 
them; and, for to think in such cases is only to be worried, there was no 
use in thinking about it. She had already all the worry she could deal 
with, and she wanted no more. 


She remembered a tale that she had laughed at, when she was young, 
about a woman who had been circumstanced as she was now. This 
woman used to put her two children into a box, for she had to go out 
every day to work in order that she might feed them; and she kept them 
in the box so that they might not injure themselves during her absence. 


It was a good idea, but the children came out of the box hunchbacks, 
and so stunted in their growth that it might be said they never grew 
thereafter. It might have been better for the children, and easier for 
them, if they had died; anyhow, their mother died, and the poor little 
oddities went to the workhouse; and must all their lives have got all the 
jeers which their appearance sanctioned. 

There was nothing to be done; even her husband had long ago given 
up thinking of how this could be arranged; and although she still, and 
continually, thought about it, she knew that nothing could be done. 


Ill. 

Her husband was a jolly man; he used to make up lists of the gigantic 
feeds they would have when the ship came home (what ship he did not 
say, nor was it understood that he expected one), and he or she or the 
children would remind each other of foods which had been left out of his 
catalogue; for no food of which they knew the name could justly be 
omitted from their future. 

He was a robust man, and could have eaten a lot had he got it. 
Indeed he had often tempted his wife to commit an act of madness and 
have one wild blow-out; for which, as she pointed out to him, they would 
have to pay by whole days of whole starvation, instead of the whole days 
of semi-hunger to which they were accustomed. 

This was the only subject on which they came nigh to quarrelling, 
and he brought it forward with fortnightly regularity. 

Sometimes she went cold at the thought that on some pay-day he 
might go in for a wild orgy of eating, and perhaps spend half a crown. 
Less than that sum could not nearly fill him; and the double of it would 
hardly fill him the way he needed to be filled, for he wanted to be filled 
as tightly as a drum, and with such a weight and abundance of victual 
that he could scarcely be lifted by a crane. 

But he was an honourable man, and she knew that he would not do 
this unless she and the children were with him and could share and go 
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mad with him. He was very fond of them, and if she could have fed 
him on her own flesh she would have sacrificed a slice or two, for she was 
very fond of him. . 

IV. 


The mild weather had come, and he got a cut in his hand, which 
festered and seemed stubbornly incurable. The reason was that the 
gaunt man was not fed well enough to send clean blood down to doctor 
his cut hand. In the end he did get over it; but for three weeks he had 
been unable to work, for who will give employment to a man whose hand 
looks like a poultice or a small football? 


The loss of these three weeks almost finished her. 


The distinguishing mark of her family had been thinness, it was now 
bonyness. 

To what a food-getting fervour was she compelled! She put the 
world of rubbish that was about her through a sieve; and winnowed 
nourishment for her family where a rat would have unearthed disappoint- 
ment. 

She could not beg; but she did send her two children into the street, 
and sometimes one of these got a copper from a passing stranger. Then, 
like the call of a famished crow who warns his brothers that he has 
discovered booty, that youngster gave out a loyal squeal for his com- 
panion; and they trotted home with their penny. The sun shone on 
the day they got a penny; on the days when they got nothing the sun 
might bubble the tar and split the bricks, but it did not shine. 

Her man returned to his work, and if she could hold on they would 
be able to regain the poverty of a few months previously, but which now 
beamed to her as distant, unattainable affluence. 

She could hold on, and she did; so that they tided feebly across those 
evil days; and came nigh at last to the longed-for scarcity which yet was 
not absolute starvation; and whereby they could live in the condition of 
health to which they were accustomed, and which they recognized and 
spoke of as good health. 


They could not absolutely come to this for at least a year. Provi- 
sion had still to be made for the lean months to come; the winter 
months; and more than three weeks’ wages which should have been 
skimmed in this precaution had been unprofitable, had not existed. The 
difference had to be made up by a double skimming of the present wage; 
which must also pay the present necessities, and recoup the baker and 
grocer for the few weeks’ credit these shop people had given her. 

In all, their lot for a long time was not to be envied, except by a beast 
in captivity: and envied only by him because he lusts for freedom and 
the chance of it as we lust for security and the destruction of chance. 


V. 


The winter came—the winter will come tho’ the lark protest and 
the worm cries out its woe—and she entered on that period with mis- 
giving, with resolution, and with a facing of everything that might come. 

What bravery she had! What a noble, unwearying courage; when 
in so little a time, and at so small a pain she might have died! 

But such an idea did not come to her head. She looked on the 
world, and she saw that it was composed of a man and three children; 
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while they lasted she could last, and when they were done it would be 
time enough to think of personal matters and her relation to things. 

Before the summer had quite ended, e’er autumn had tinted a leaf, 
the war broke out; and with its coming there came insecurity. Not to 
her, not to them. They had no standard to measure security by. It 
came to the people who desire things done, and who pay to have doors 
varnished or window-frames painted. ‘These people drew silently but 
resolutely from expense; while he and she and the children sunk deeper 
into their spending as one wallows into a bog. 

The prices of things began to increase with a cumulative rapidity, 
and the quality of things began to deteriorate with equal speed. Bread 
and the eater of it came to a grey complexion. Meat was no more. The 
vegetables emigrated with the birds. The potato got a rise in the world 
and recognized no more its oldest friends. Nothing was left but the 
rain; and the rain came loyally. 

They, those others, could retrench and draw in a little their horns; 
but from what could she retreat? What could she avoid? What could 
she eliminate, who had come to the bare bone and shank of life? The 
necessity for the loaf comes daily, recurs pitilessly from digestion to 
digestion, and with the inexorable promptitude of the moon the rent 
collector wanes and waxes. 

They managed. 

She and he managed. 


Work still was, although it was spaced and intervalled like a storm- 
blown hedge. Here was a week and there another one, and from it they 
gleaned their constricted existence. 

They did not complain; for those who are down do not complain. 
Nor did they know they were down. Or, knowing it, they did not admit 
their downness. For to front so final a fact is to face with naked hands 
a lion; and to admit is to give in. Is to be washed away. To be lost and 
drowned. ‘To be anonymous; unhelpable; alive no more; but debris, or 
a straw which the wind takes and sails, or tears, or drifts, or rots, to 
powder and forgetfulness. 


A bone in a world of bones! And they gnawed these bones until it 
seemed that nothing moved in the world except their teeth. 


VI. 


The winter came, and his work stopped as it always did in that 
season. 


He got jobs cleaning windows. He got jobs at the docks hoisting 
things which not Hercules nor the devil himself could lift. But which 
he could lift, or which his teeth and the teeth of his children detached 
from the ground as from foundations and rivettings. 


He got a job as a coalman; and as a night-watchman sitting in the 
angle of a black street before a bucket of stinking coal, which had been 
a fire until the rain put it out. Today he had a job; but to-morrow and 
for a week he had none. 

With what had been saved, skimmed, strained from the summer 
wages; with what came from the jobs; with the pennies that the children 
unearthed from strangers as though they dug in those loath souls for 
coin, they lived through the winter, and did not feel that they had passed 
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through an experience worthy of record, or that their endurance might 
have been rewarded with medals and a pension. 


They were living, as we all manage, amazingly, to live: and if others 
had an easier time that was their chance. But this was their life, and 
there were those who were even worse off than they were. 


For they paid the rent! And, when that was done, what a deed 
had been accomplished! How notable an enemy circumvented! 


VII. 


The spring came; but it brought no leaves to their tree. The 
summer came; but it did not come to them; nor warn them of harvest 
and a sickle in the yield. 

There was no building done that summer; the price of material had 
gone up and the price of wages. The contractors did not care for that 
prospect, and the client, remembering taxes and the war, decided to wait. 

And her husband had no work! 


Almost he had even given up looking for work. He would go out 
of the house and come into the house and go out of the house again; and 
he and she would look at each other in a dumb questioning. 

It was strange how he had arranged with himself not to look at the 
children. How he had even arranged that their whimperings should 
seem to be inaudible, and their very presences invisible! And they, 
having raked his coming as with search-lights, and discovering that he 
brought nothing, looked at him no more. 

They looked at her. They projected themselves to her, about her, 
upon her, into her 


A wolf-mother, thus badgered and possessed, would have escaped 
from her young by mercifully or unmercifully slaughtering them. But 
she still could preserve her soul, her tenderness. Yet if a whole 
infinity of tenderness seemed to be preserved for the children, a major, 
a yet more marvellous, tenderness was reserved for her man—it was 
without words, without action. It was without anything whatever. 
It was itself alone. Unproven, unquestioned, unending. To be per- 
ceived, received, only by the soul, and from the soul, or not to be 
received or perceived at all. 


Sometimes she would say—not that she had anything to say, but 
to ease her husband’s heart with a comradely word— 


“Any chance to-day, do you think?” 

And he would reply: 

““Chance!”’ 

And he would sit down to brood upon that lapsing word. 


They were not angry; they had not the blood to be angry with; for 
to be wrathful you must be well fed or you must be drunk. 

The youngest child died of an ill which, whatever it was at the top, 
was hunger at the bottom; and she grew terrified. She heard that there 
was work to be had in the Munition Factories in Scotland, and by some 
means she gathered together the fare and sent her husband across the sea. 

“Write, if you can,” said she, “the minute you get a place.” 

“Yes,” he replied. 
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“And send us what you can spare,’ 
week if you can.” 


“Yes,” he said. 
And he went away. 
And she went into the streets to beg. 


she said, ‘‘Send something this 


VIII. 


She left the boy behind in his chair, and brought the other little one 
with her. 

She was frightened, for one can be arreste! for begging. And she 
was afraid not to beg, for one can die of hunger. 

How well she knew those streets! and yet she did not know them in 
this aspect! These were atrocious streets! 


She got a penny here and a penny there, and she bought bread. 
Sometimes even she bought a twist of tea. She could manage until the 
end of the week; until her man sent the money. 

She had thoughts of singing at the corners of streets, as she had so 
often seen done by the toneless, ashen-faced women, who creak rusty 
music at the passer, and fix him with their eyes. But she was ashamed; 
and no song that she could remember seemed suitable; and she only 
could remember bits of songs; and she knew that her voice would not 
work for her, but that it would creak and mourn like a rusty hinge. 

Her earnings were small, for she could not get in touch with people. 
That too is a trade and must be learned. They recognized her at a 
distance as a beggar, and she could only whisper to the back of a head or 
a cold shoulder. 

Sometimes when she went towards a person that person instantly 
crossed the road and walked for a while hastily. 

Sometimes people fixed upon her a prohibitive eye and she drew 
back from them humbled; her heart panting and her eyes hot at the 
idea that they took her for a beggar. 

At times a man, without glancing at her, stuck a hand in a pocket 
and gave her a penny without halting in his stride. 

One day she got twopence; one day she got sixpence; one day she 
got nothing. 

But she could hold out to the end of the week. 


IX. 
The end of the week came, but it brought no letter. 
“It will come to-morrow,” she said. 


“He is in a strange country,” she thought in panic ‘‘He must have 
missed the post, God help him!” 

But on the next day there was no letter; nor any letter on the day 
after; and on the day that succeeded to it there was no letter. 

“He ... !’’ she said. 

But she could not speculate on him. She knew him too well, and 
she knew that this was not he; he could no more leave them in the lurch 
than he could jump across Ireland in one jump. 


“He has not got work,” she said. 
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And she saw him strayed and stranded; without a hand; without a 
voice; bewildered and lost among strangers; going up streets and down 
streets; and twisting himself into a maze, a dizziness of loneliness and 
hunger and despair. 

Or, she said: 


“The submarines had blown up the ship that was coming with the 
money.” 

The week went by; another came, and still she-.did not hear from 
him. She was not able to pay the rent. 


She looked at the children; and then she looked away from them 
distantly to her strayed husband; and then she looked ee on her- 
self, and there was nothing to see. 

She was down. 


No littlest hope could find a chink to peer through. And while she 
sat, staring at nothing, in an immobile maze of attention, her mind—she 
had no longer a heart, it had died of starvation—her mind would give a 
leap and be still; and would leap again, as though an unknown, wordless 
action were seeking to be free; seeking to do something; seeking to 
disprove stagnation, and powerlessness, and death; and a little burning 
centre of violence hung in her head like a star. 

She followed people with her eyes, sometimes a little way with her 
feet, saying to herself: 

“The pockets of that man are full of money; he would rattle if he 
fell.”’ 

Or: 

“That man had his breakfast this morning; he is full of food to the 
chin; he is round and tight and solid, and he weighs a ton.” 

She said: 


“Tf I had all the money of all the people in this street I should have a 
lot of money.” 


She said: 


“Tf I owned all the houses in this street I should have a lot of 
money.” 


The rent collector told her imperatively that she must leave at the 
end of the week, and the children called to her for bread, clamorously, 
unceasingly, like little dogs that yap and whine and cannot be made to 
stop. 

» 4 


Relief kitchens had been started in various parts of the city, but 
she only heard of them by chance; and she went to one. She told a lady 
in attendance her miserable tale, and was given the address of a gentle- 
man who might assist her. He could give her a ticket which would 
enable her to get food; and he might be able to set her in the way of 
earning what would pay the rent. 

This lady thought her husband had deserted her; and she said so, 
without condemnation, as one states a thing which has been known to 
happen; and the poor woman agreed without agreeing, for she did not 
believe it. 

But she did not argue about the matter, for now that she accepted 
food, she accepted anything that came with it, whether it was opinions 
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or advice. She was an acceptor, and if she claimed to possess even an 
opinion it might jeopardise her chance of getting anything. 

She set out for the house of the gentleman who could give her the 
ticket which would get her food to bring home to the children. 

He lived at some distance, and when she got to his house the servant 
told her he had gone to his office; at his office she was informed that he 
had gone out. She called three times at the office, and on the third time 
she was told that he had come in, but had gone home. 

She trudged to his house again; and would have been weary, but 
that her mind had lapsed far, far, from her trudging feet; and when the 
mind is away the body matters nothing. 

Where was her mind? At times it was nowhere. It was gone from 
her body and from material things. It might be said to have utterly 
quitted that tenement, and to be somehow, somewhere, refuged from 
every fear, havened from every torment and eased of every memory that 
could deject it. She was life and a will; or, if these are but one, she was 
the will to be, obscure, diligent, indefatigable. 

And then, again, as at the opening of a door, her mind, laden with 
recollections of time and space, of deeds and things and thwartings, was 
back in the known and incredible room, looking at the children, listening 
to them, consoling them; telling them that in a little while she should 
be home again, and that she would bring them food. 

They had not eaten anything for—how long was it? Was it a year? 
Had they ever eaten? And one of them was sick! 

She must get back. She had been away too long. But she must go 
forward before she could go back. 

She must get the ticket which was food and hope and a new begin- 
ning, or a respite. Then she should be able to look about her. The 
children would go to sleep; and she could plan and contrive and pull 
together those separated and dwindling ends. 

She came to the gentleman’s house. He was in, and she told him 
her story, and how her case was desperate. 

He also believed that her husband had deserted her; and.he 
promised to write by that night’s post to find out the truth about the 
man, and to see that he was punished for his desertion. 

He had no tickets with him; he had used them all, for the hungry 
people in Dublin were numerous; work was slack everywhere, and those 
who had never before applied for assistance were now obliged to do so 
by dreadful necessity. He gave her some money, and promised to call 
at her room on the following day to investigate her case. 

She went homewards urgently, and near home she bought bread 
and tea. 

When she got in the crippled boy turned dull, dumb eyes upon her; 
and she laughed at him excitedly, exultantly; for she had food; lots of it, 
two loaves of it. 

But the other child did not turn to her, and would not turn to her 
again, for he was dead; and he was dead of hunger. 


XI. 


She could not afford to go mad, for she still had a boy, and he 
depended on her with an utter helpless dependence. 
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She fed him and fed herself; running from him in the chair to that 
other in its cot, with the dumb agony of an animal who must do two 
things at once, and cannot resolve which thing to do. 


She could not think; she could hardly feel. She was dulled and 
distressed and wild. She was weakened by misery and tormented by 
duties; and life and the world seemed a place of busynesses, and futilities, 
and unending, unregulated, demands upon her. ; 


A neighbour, hearing that persistent trotting over her head, came 
up to the room to remonstrate, and remained to shed for her the tears 
which she could not weep herself. She, too, was in straits, and had 
nothing more to give than those tears; and the banal iterations which are 
comfort because they are kindness. 


Into this place the gentleman called on the following day to investi- 
gate, and was introduced to a room swept almost as clean of furniture as 
a dog kennel is; to the staring wise-eyed child who lived in a chair; and 
to the quiet morsel of death that lay in a cot by the wall. 


He was horrified, but he was used to sights of misery; and he knew 
that when things have ceased to move they must be set moving again; 
and that all he could do was to remove, some of the impediments which 
he found in the path of life, so that it might flow on before it had time 
to become stagnant and rotten. 


He took from the dry-eyed, tongue-tied woman all the immediate 
worry of death. He paid the rent, and left something to go on with as 
well; and he promised to get her work either in his house or at his office, 
but he would get her work to do somehow. 


XII. 


He came daily; and each day, in reply to her timid question as to 
her husband, he had nothing to say except that enquiries were being 
made. 


On the fifth day he had news, and he would have preferred any 
duty, however painful, to the duty of telling her his news. But he told 
it, sitting on the one chair; with his hand over his eyes, and nothing of 
his face visible except the mouth which shaped and spoke setences. 


The munition people in Scotland reported that a man of the name 
he was enquiring for had applied for work, and had been taken on a fort- 
night after his application. The morning after he began work he was 
found dead in a laneway. He had no lodgings in the city; and at the 
post-mortem examination it was found that he had died of hunger and 
exposure. 


She listened to that tale; looking from the gentleman who told it to 
her little son who listened to it. She moistened her lips with her tongue; 
but she could not speak, she could only stammer and smile. 

The gentleman also sat looking at the boy. 


“We must set this young man up,” said he heavily. “I shall send 
a doctor to look him over today.” 

And he went away all hot and cold; beating his hands together as 
he walked; and feeling upon his shoulders all the weariness and misery of 
the world. 
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EDITORIAL. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN CANADA. 


As the bulletin goes to press the representatives of the governments 
of the provinces of Canada are convening in Ottawa, at the call of the 
Dominion government, in interprovincial conference. This _ inter- 
provincial conference, according to the statement of the Prime Minister 
in the House of Commons and subsequent press announcements, is being 
held to explore and further certain lines of federal-provincial co-operation 
which are either not clearly set forth in the terms of the British North 
America Act, as between federal and provincial jurisdiction or which 
may be the subject of disputed authority. Though many matters are to be 
discussed at the conference, the pronouncement of particular interest 
to the social work field is that the conference will give particular atten- 
tion to the question of unemployment insurance and the discussion of 
the constitutional arrangements whereby any such system might be 
brought into force in the Dominion. 

Following this lead, there have been suggestions in the press that 
some of the provinces will endeavour to have the question of relation- 
ships in respect to old age pensions and other forms of social aid discussed 
on the same agenda. In fact, the Royal Commission on Social Insurance 
in the province of Quebec has reported recommending that while Quebec 
might take advantage of the present old age pensions legislation in 
Canada, the province should press for recognition of this field as one of 
federal responsibility. The introduction of the contributory principle 
is also part of the recommendation of the Quebec Report. 

The increasing pressure on municipalities and provinces for the 
extension of health and medical care to unemployed and their families 
has also led to considerable discussion as to whether the relationships of 
any possible scheme of state medicine within any of the provinces might 
not find a place in the conference deliberations. The province of British 
Columbia has before it a report of its own Royal Commission, recom- 
mending a system of health insurance, while the Quebec Commission 
mentioned above has also reported on this subject, and a Commission in 
the province of Alberta is expected to report at this session. 

Taken all in all, the present indications are that the ‘January 
Conference’? may mark a definite epoch in the provisions of social aid in 
Canada in that, from federal-provincial discussion, the dimly outlined 
fields of responsibility in social aid will likely be clearly demarcated and 
responsibility assigned definitely to the respective powers. Whatever 
the attitude in respect to mothers’ allowances, old age pensions and 
health care, the general public, and most important, the organized labour 
groups are convinced that unemployment insurance, wherever placed, 
must be on a contributory basis, and that the very difficulties of evolving 
a system on such a basis would seem to preclude its inauguration 
anywhere but under the federal power. 

For several years now, many of the more responsible social workers 
in the Dominion have been gravely distressed, long prior to the present 
depression, over the increasing tendency on the part of the municipalities 
and provinces to adopt widespread systems of social aid, without any 
commensurate provision for adequate administration or any exhaustive 
study of the relationships of increasing expenditure for these purposes to 
the available sources of taxable income. Those who have given attention 
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to the problem in an intensive way have long been convinced that, on the 
whole, the administration of most fields of social aid within the provinces 
requires careful study and re-organization and that those forms of such 
assistance, susceptible thereto, would be safeguarded and eventually 
survive, only if some contributory principle were introduced. 

There is discernible at the present time, even in respect to the discus- 
sion of unemployment insurance, a tendency on the part of the public 
to feel that, once such a measure is enacted, “all this relief mess” will be 
cleared up. It is most important for the public, and especially the social 
worker, to realize that the inauguration of any system of unemployment 
insurance, at the present time, will not remove any of those on relief 
from relief nor will it permit of any grant or premium being paid to any 
who become unemployed within a reasonably short period after the 
enactment of such legislation. At least this is assuming unemployment 
insurance being enacted on a contributory basis,—the adoption of any 
non-contributory principle would merely be the distribution of relief 
from some central office under another name and carrying no feature 
whatever of insurance. If, however, both the insurance and the contri- 
butory principle be preserved,—and any who have close knowledge either 
of conditions in Canada or of systems in other countries would regard 
any other system with alarmed opposition,—the dictates of safety and 
soundness in any scheme will mean that it can apply only to those who 
are employed at present and that benefits cannot accrue therefrom until 
such time as the actuarial safeguards of the scheme would allow. 

This being the case it becomes obvious that no matter how thorough 
the discussions nor how sound the constitutional and general principles 
adopted therefrom, the present problems of relief organization and 
administration, concerning the whole country, will remain practically 
unchanged, in fact, except insofar as the feeling of building well against 
future crises, will beneficially affect the whole outlook. Social workers 
must remember this and devote both their knowledge and their efforts 
to continued pressure within their respective fields for a more compre- 
hensive approach and increased provision for better methods of investi- 
gation, administration and general supervision of our still increasing load 
of unemployment relief. 

In recent weeks the suggestion has been received from many quarters 
that the Council should take the responsibility of getting together a 
representative group of public officials and private agencies to discuss the 
whole question of the organization of relief effort throughout the 
country. The projection of the interprovincial conference in the late 
autumn, with all its possible results, seemed to render premature any 
private conference arrangements until these deliberations should have 
been made public. Under these circumstances the question of conference 
and discussion under Council auspices will await the results of the 
January Conference and the decision of the Board of the Canadian 
Council. 





WITH THE COUNCIL OFFICE. 


In recent weeks the Council office has not been free from the pressure 
of re-arrangement which present conditions are forcing upon many of 
our agencies. Because of the financial situation, certain reductions have 
been effected in the staff, but an endeavour is being made, by overtime 
and other adjustments, and the bringing in of a certain amount of 
voluntary aid, to carry on our usual services with as little decrease as 
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possible in the type of service which we have been able to offer agencies 
and communities in the past. However, under these circumstances it 
is impossible for the Director to give as much time in the field as 
has been the case in the last three years. 

Miss Elizabeth King, the assistant to the Director, has been on 
loan to the government of British Columbia since August, being entrusted 
with the re-organization, under the Superintendent of Public Welfare, 
of the administration of the Mothers’ Pensions system in that province. 
Miss King’s loan will extend until the thirty-first of March. 

Miss King’s place on the staff was filled by the withdrawal of Miss 
Kathleen Snowdon, who was at work in the field, to the office, but in 
the middle of November it was necessary for Miss Snowdon to leave 
Canada because of serious illness in her own family; for six weeks it 
was necessary to carry on without a substitute in her post, this explain- 
ing the delay in certain publications, etc., which had been promised 
to our members prior to this date. 

Field work which had been undertaken was discharged by the 
generous courtesy of the province of Manitoba, which agreed to lend 
Miss Elsie Lawson’s services on a field study in the city of Brandon, 
Miss Lawson doing this work as a staff member of the Canadian Council. 
The report on the Brandon services is now in the hands of the Mayor 
and City Council. 

Field work requested in the city of Ottawa, in an advisory relation- 
ship to the Citizens’ Relief Committee, was undertaken by the Director, 
and a service report on the Ottawa Welfare Bureau, requested by its 
President, was made under the direction of Mr. F. N. Stapleford, Vice- 
President of the Council, with the assistance of Miss Freda Held, Super- 
visor of the Neighbourhood Workers’ Association and Miss Dorothy 
King, Supervisor of the Family Welfare Association of Montreal. This 
service was made possible through the generous co-operation of the 
Neighbourhood Workers’ Association and the Family Welfare Association 
of Montreal. 

On December the 19th, Mrs. Marjorie Thomson joined the staff 
of the Council, replacing Miss Snowdon in Miss King’s post. Mrs. 
Thomson will act as assistant to the Director until Miss King’s return 
and is acting also in a consultant relationship to the development of 
the Ottawa local programme, the Council of Social Agencies of that 
city having used the Council office as consultants since the early part 
of the year in the plan for the development of a system of Federated 
Charities and other related services in the city. 

Mrs. Thomson, it will be remembered, is a graduate of the Toronto 
School and was the first director of the Central Welfare Bureau of 
Hamilton. After six years successful service in Hamilton Mrs. Thomson 
became Executive Secretary of the Erie Family Welfare Association, 
remaining there until this autumn when she joined the Council staff. 

Miss Viola Henderson Reg. N. has been released as Secretary of the 
Child Hygiene Section; her post will be filled in February. 

The Council has suffered very heavily in its receipts, especially in 
the past eight months, the decrease being so large as to absorb entirely 
the surplus with which the year opened. The present situation shows 
no immediate prospect of improvement, as far as the Council’s finances 
are concerned, and while every effort is being made to avoid reducing 
services beyond the inadequate minimum, which has been offered in 
recent months, it is possible that the Board may have to meet and 
consider substantial re-organization before another bulletin leaves the 
press. ‘ 
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COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION AND FINANCE. 


WITH THE FEDERATION CITIES. 


“IS THE COMMUNITY CHEST A SUCCESS?” 


The pressure upon private contributors throughout Canada at the 
present time, when there is practically no contributor who has not suffered 
some decrease in income, is tending to create a much greater interest 
on the part of the public generally in the possibility of community 
financing of those community needs which must depend upon private 
funds for their operations. 


Along with these tendencies, a further stimulus has been directing 
attention to co-operative financing of community needs. This has been 
the method employed in many municipalities of seeking from private 
funds that third of the cost of direct unemployment relief, which would 
otherwise be carried in municipal taxation, and the conclusion of 


“Organized charity in a city such as ours and in cir- 
cumstances in which our people find themselves has become 
a necessary medium for the relief of the needy and helpless. 
The concrete figures contained in the report of your activities 
for the year 1931 show what experience and wisdom can 
do to be of service to those whom the hard hand of distress 
has touched. That service which humanity demands could 
find its perfect expansion in the co-operation and mutual 
help of the technical and systematic training of a graduate 
social worker and the untiring activity and the earnest 
good will of the non-graduate. 


The Federation of Catholic Charities in becoming a re- 
cognized institution serves as the safe and just medium 
between the contributor who has a right to know that his 
donation is well spent, and the receiver whose needs are 
well known and carefully attended to by experienced social 
workers.” 


(Extract from the message of the Auxiliary Bishop of 
Montreal (Rt. Rev. Em. A. Deschamps) to the Federation 
of Catholic Charities of that city, October, 1932.) 





various mechanical arrangements to provide that expenditure from 
monies thus raised is “trebled” in the same way as if it were provided 
from civic funds, through reimbursement, one-third from provincial and 
one-third from the Dominion finances. This has led to a great many 
“united relief appeals’? in various cities which are erroneously re- 
garded as “Community Chests.” The united relief appeals must not 
be regarded as Community Chests in that in most centres in which 
they have been organized they have sought solely to raise a lump sum 
of money for deposit with the municipal authorities for unemployment 
relief purposes, which would otherwise, in the ordinary course of events, 
be paid by the municipality. In some places the united relief committee 
have sought to draw a clear line and to have their funds used only for 
such relief needs as could not fit under the municipal regulation, e.g., 
problem cases, special treatment of varying types of unemployment 
need, families resident within the province, but not within the munici- 


pality, etc. 
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At the same time in the hectic interest in provision for relief needs, 
which is now stirring tre general public, there has been rumour and 
criticism that the “Community Chest scheme is breaking down,” when, 
as a matter of fact, close examination will show that even with Chests 
which may have failed by the widest margin to make their objective, the 
aggregate income of the agencies participating is much greater than 
what these agencies separately raised in any one year. 

The Community Chest, properly organized, is a federation of the 
recognized social agencies of a community for the purpose of raising 
for the current year those financial needs of all the co-operating agencies, 
for which they must look to private contributions. In striking the 
budget of each agency entering a federation, deductions are always 
made for any income from public funds, from interest on investments, 
or endowment, from operating revenue, and all other sources, and only 
the net amount that can be properly regarded as a legitimate charge 
on the charity of private givers is incorporated in the budget of the 
combined agencies and sought in the Community Chest. 

Obviously, therefore, the Community Chest is an agency which 
must be looked to, wherever it exists, to assure the revenue of the 
whole structure of the privately financed social agencies; the united 
relief appeals, on the other hand, seek emergency funds for unemployment 
relief only. 


In Canada at the present time only six of the largest cities have 
Community Chests, and their record in the past three months indicates 
a gallant manning of the breach, rather than retreat in the face of 
staggering odds. Their returns compare most favourably with the com- 
parative income of their supporters in 1932, and 1931, and on the whole 
“stand up splendidly”’ beside the returns received from the first ten 
United States cities to hold campaigns in 1932, in which the aggregate 
returns indicate 83.7% of 1931 results. Vancouver’s achievement, in 
raising $53,000.00 (that is 20%) more in 1932, than in 1931, at the 
moment of writing, appears to be one of the outstanding performances 
n “chest cities’’ on the continent. 


MONTREAL. 

In the City of Montreal there are three large federations,—the 
Protestant and Non-Sectarian, the Jewish Philanthropies, the Catholic 
Federation (English Roman Catholic), and the small nucleus of a French 
Catholic Federation, at present combining only the French health 
agencies. The latter had its appeal early in the spring of 1932 and 
consequently its results cannot be interpreted in any analysis of the 
Federation returns in the late autumn of 1932. 


(1) Financial Federation. 


This year the Financial Federation (Protestant and Non-Sectarian) 
placed its campaign objective at $776,000.00 which was $48,000.00 in 
excess of the objective of 1932, the increase being due to the heavier 
demands made upon many of the agencies affected by the prevailing 
unemployment. In the 1931 campaign for $728,000.00 the objective was 
exceeded and a total of $751,000.00 obtained. At the close of the 
campaign this year $735,000.00 had been obtained, an amount which 
would likely be increased by $5,000.00 or $6,000.00 through belated 
returns. Consequently, though the Financial Federation in Montreal 
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failed, for the first time in its history, to reach its objective its actual 
returns will be approximately the same total as was obtained last year, 
which in view of the much more severe stringency prevailing everywhere, 
is to be regarded as a most commendable result. 

In analyzing the situation the Director of Federation states that 
in the campaign for 1931 funds, the objective was deliberately set too 
low to meet net requirements and that that year a deficit of about 
$53,000.00 was incurred. In the 1933 campaign, the objective repre- 
sented the exact total of the budgets required plus 3% for shrinkage 
from unpaid pledges. In order to overcome some of the loss from the 
19382 campaign receipts, due to the death or removal of some of the 
subscribers, and to meet this total objective, a graded increase was 
placed upon most of the divisions in the campaign. 

The divisions and their comparative returns for the two years are : 


Amount Collected Amount Collected 


Name of Division. in 1982. in 1933 Campaign. 
Territorial Division............ $153,000.00 $143,000.00 
Employees Division........... 68,000 . 00 68,000 .00 
Banks Division............... 10,000.00 12,000.00 
Railways Division............. 27,000.00 21,000.00 
Men’s Special Names.......... 292,000.00 294,000.00 
Women’s Division............. 194,000 .00 194,000.00 


Under the special conditions prevailing, the givings of the Railways 
Division and the Employees Division must be regarded as remarkable. 
Certainly when it is considered that any Federation as unfailingly suc- 
cessful as the Montreal one would have to struggle against this assumption 
that ‘Federation always succeeds’, the raising of practically $740,000.00 
in the autumn of 1932 must be regarded as justifying Federation and the 
reliance of a large part of social work on private charity. 


(2) The Jewish Philanthropies. 

The Federation of Jewish Philanthropies appeals in Montreal ap- 
proximately five weeks later than the Financial Federation, and this 
year went out for $330,000.00, which represented an increase of some 
$10,000.00 over the objective of last autumn. By the last returns re- 
ceived, a total of roughly $276,000.00 had been obtained. The canvass 
of the Jewish Federation is confined to the Jewish community and to 
public corporations, although voluntary contributions from non-Jews are 
accepted. The Jewish Federation, however, does not conduct a house- 
to-house canvass throughout the city of Montreal for the raising of 
its funds, and in consequence its scope is limited. 


(3) Federation of Catholic Charities. 

The Federation of Catholic Charities is the second youngest Federa- 
tion at present operating in Canada. It was formed in December, 1930, 
and consequently has never operated except in “lean years.” ‘The initial 
federation effort was admittedly a minimum to cover only those agencies 
which could not otherwise function without assurance of this amount 
at least for the next twelve months. The first campaign was held a 
few days before Christmas in 1930, and, in spite of its youth, realized 
$103,000.00 on an objective of $75,000.00. Many of the services pro- 
jected in the plan were then set-up and functioned in the summer of 
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1931; their development, together with the enormous increase in unem- 
ployment, made $148,000.00 the least objective which could be risked 
for this Federation in Montreal in the autumn of 1931. The campaign 
brought in over $165,000.00. Similar conditions operating this year 
necessitated a campaign objective of $175,000.00 which was exceeded 
by roughly $2,000.00, $177,009.00 being realized the night the campaign 
closed. Perhaps no Federation has had such a remarkable record to 
its credit in the last few years as this young effort, with a population 
of roughly 60,000 English-speaking Roman Catholics in the city. 


TORONTO. 
(1) Federation for Community Service. 


In the city of Toronto the Federation effort is similarly organized 
along the lines of religious distinction and three federations operate,— 
the Federation for Community Service, (Non-Roman Catholic), the 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies, and the Catholic Charities. For- 
merly there was but one chest in Toronto, but in recent years the three 
appeals have operated as entirely separate organizations with their 
campaigns spread over a six week period from October to November. 

The Federation for Community Service has had recurring difficulties 
in raising its objective even in prosperous years, due, in part it is 
believed, to the lack of complete integration between the social agencies 
and social aspects of their machinery with the administrative and finan- 
cial. These difficulties have been visualized and progress is being 
made towards overcoming them, but a disinterested observer must 
assign some part of the responsibility for the failure of the Federation 
to make its objective year after year, in part to this situation rather 
than to deficiency in organization or administration, or, in recent years, 
to economic stress. 

This year the Federation set an objective of $645,000.00 as against 
$600,000.00 in the 1931 campaign for 1932 funds. In 1931, the Federa- 
tion raised $485,000.00, to which the city of Toronto added a grant of 
$125,000.00. This total of $610,000.00, however, did not prove sufficient 
to finance all the agencies, with increased burdens, and the year closed 
with a deficit for some of them. Consequently this year’s objective 
was increased to $645,000.00, of which $425,000.00 had been raised at 
the close of the campaign, with the prospect of $486,000.00 as the final 
return—a result equivalent to 90% of the total reached in the 1931 
drive. Federation reports general appreciation of its agencies and their 
needs throughout the canvass, and ascribes the reduction in giving 
simply to reduced earnings and income. A large increase in the number 
of employees giving would seem to coincide with experience elsewhere 
that those ‘‘who have will share.” 


(2) Jewish Philanthropies. 


The Jewish Philanthropies in Toronto have been organized for several 
years but peculiarly enough the family welfare services of the Philan- 
thropies have been more recently developed. Here, too, there are pro- 
blems in respect to the inter-operation of the social and financial 
machinery which somewhat affected the situation and explain the diffi- 
culties which have been encountered in raising the objective. 


The campaign which has just closed realized $60,000.00, as compared 
with $80,000.00 in the autumn of 1931, but a greater number of the 
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1932 contributions were paid in advance, which, in view of the inability 
of many contributors of the 1931 funds to meet the large quarterly 
payment of 1931 (because of decreased earnings) will possibly mean 
the same net result for the agencies in this year’s revenue. On the other 
hand, reports indicate that there were more enthusiastic workers and 
greater active support for the Federation than in previous years. 


The director of the Philanthropies puts his finger upon a weakness 
that might well engage the serious attention of campaign committees 
throughout Canada. He comments on the tendency to stress the “relief 
appeal everywhere’, and our failure, as social agencies, to stress the 
scope and function of social work itself. “Our present experience’’, he 
says, “is showing us clearly that the advancement of social work cannot 
depend upon finances secured through emotional appeals which naturally 
secure responses when money is plentiful. Our experience indicates how 
sadly we have neglected to cultivate in the community an intelligent 
understanding of social welfare upon which alone the continued support 
that is essential to our work can be built.” 


(3) The Catholic Charities. 


The Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of Toronto first ‘‘went 
out” as a separate federation in 1926 and have met with marked success; 
it is significant that under the leadership of Archbishop McNeil the 
financial and social work aspects of the Catholic Charities have always 
been closely allied in Toronto. 


This year, driven by pressure of need, the directors of the campaign 
set their objective deliberately high, namely, at $200,000.00, feeling that 
a very special effort had to be made to bring home the responsibility 
of the situation to the subscriber. The final campaign results show 
$116,268.61 realized, but this should be read as a return only $9,687.39 
short of the amount raised in the autumn of 1931, or in other words 
the Catholic Charities in Toronto raised only $10, 000.00 less this year 
than last year, a loss that must be considered as less alarming than a 
statement that they failed by $85,000.00 to reach their objective. The 
decrease in contributions was in large business houses rather than in the 
individual parish giver, while enthusiasm was greater and organization 
more extensive than in any other year. 


WINNIPEG. 

The City of Winnipeg has one general Community Chest Fund, 
including both non-sectarian and sectarian agencies of various faiths. 
The Winnipeg Chest has twenty-five agencies and not only covers Winni- 
peg but the surrounding municipalities of Greater Winnipeg including 
the city of St. Boniface across the Red River. Winnipeg stands at the 
gateway to the Prairies whose prosperity has had the additional pres- 
sure of crop failure and the backing up of the wheat market added to 
the prevalent unemployment. Winnipeg, like Toronto, has had recurring 
difficulties in recent years in meeting its objective. These have been 
attributed, in some part by disinterested outsiders, to a similar lack 
of complete integration between the social work and financial set-up 
of the fund. As in Toronto this aspect of the problem has been engaging 
the earnest consideration of some of the key directors, and it might be 
averred from outside that some small part at least of the failures to 
reach objectives might be attributed to this fact, as well as to the 
general economic condition. 
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This year, however, Winnipeg set out with gallant determination 
to reach an objective of $335,000.00, which was $45,000.00 less than 
last year’s objective. Budgets were cut; operating costs reduced and 
the objective set at the minimum which the directors felt could be 
sought with safety to the agencies participating. An extensive publicity 
campaign was launched and the city stirred as never before—a rousing 
of community consciousness being reported in all walks of life, with the 
result that roughly $275,000.00 was received from pledges, and at the 
moment of going to press, proceeds from all sources, are anticipated 
at $357,900.00, an amount $2,900.00 in excess of the objective. Winnipeg 
is the only large city in Canada with a functioning Foundation, and 
its generous support of “The Chest” was one of the greatest factors 
in this success. 


The number of individual subscribers exceeded 33,000, a greater 
response than has been made in any year since 1922 when the total 
was 30,855. 


Considering that these results were attained in a year of grave 
difficulties throughout the West, they indicate not only Winnipeg’s 
ability to do what it determines to do, but afford a striking indication 
of the courage and faith of the West. 


VANCOUVER. 


Though the youngest of the Canadian Federations, the Vancouver 
campaign in 1932 was for the third largest objective sought in Canada while 
the Federation includes more agencies than any other in the Dominion. 
The Vancouver Chest is an all inclusive one carrying both non-sectarian 
agencies and sectarian agencies of different religions. 

The Vancouver Chest has had to struggle against an unusual situa- 
tion in that due to the circumstances attending its establishment, its first 
campaign was put under way in the autumn of 1930, but not held 
until February, 1931, because the Director of the Montreal Financial 
Federation had been engaged as the Vancouver Director and could not 
take over until this date. This first campaign in February, 1931, sought 
to provide a nine month budget for all the participating agencies which 
necessitated a second appeal in November 1931 within the same year, 
for the 1932 requirements of the agencies. Then in the autumn of 
1932 a third campaign was necessary for maintenance in 1933. Thus 
in the first year and nine months of its existence, in the period of greatest 
depression which Canada has ever known, the young Vancouver Chest 
had to seek practically a million dollars for its federated agencies of 
which $400,000.00 was sought in the 1932 campaign. 


The campaign objective this year could have been set considerably 
lower had a situation not existed in respect to provincial and municipal 
provision of relief which necessitated the inclusion of $80,000.00 for 
clothing for unemployment relief cases. Vancouver made a tremendous 
effort and at the close of the campaign had realized $329,500.00 which 
was $53,000.00 more than was raised in the campaign in the autumn of 
1931. All divisions of the campaign, except the group contributing from 
$25.00 to $500.00, showed a marked increase; particularly was this 
true of the subscribers from $1,000.00 upwards, who in the fall of 1931 
gave only 19.4% of the total but in this autumn gave 28% of the total. 
This was due to a special follow-up re-canvass system. 
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When the Vancouver situation is analyzed it shows an amazing 
result,—in a city in which five years ago many of the social services 
were re-organizing, no less than $860,000.00 has been subscribed in one 
year and nine months, to a group of agencies most of whom had no 
regular list of subscribers previously, and eight of which are new services. 
Due to re-organization and the creation of new services, together with 
the vast increase in the pressure on all services, the agencies existing 
prior to Federation have had their budgets increased in the aggregate 
from $144,342.00 to $238,808.00, while the new agencies receive $35,934.00. 
In one sentence, the achievement of the Vancouver Federation is that 
these totals represent a 90% increase in the amount raised from private 
funds for these agencies in this period. 

The Vancouver Federation has now set itself, with courage and 
determination, to a detailed analysis of the whole situation in order 
to adjust the operations of its member agencies, to the situation arising 
from the deficit in its objective. It is probable that by mutual self- 
sacrifice on the part of the agencies and possibly through some arrange- 
ments to augment the clothing fund, and by utilizing the reserve created 
from the first campaign in 1930-31, the Federation will “‘come through”’; 
its achievement stands as a singularly effective one, the raising of 
$860,000.00 in twenty-one months with an increase of 90% in the givings 
from the public in a city which had never before known Federation. 


HAMILTON. 

Hamilton, as one of the most predominantly industrial cities in 
Canada, was bound to feel the depression to a much greater proportionate 
degree than some of the other cities of more diversified nature. With 
considerable wisdom and courage the directors of the Hamilton Fund 
sought to have the public carry the maximum of all unemployment 
charges which could legitimately be assigned to them and definitely 
built its campaign on the services of the regular welfare agencies which 
carried on, year in and year out, regardless of unemployment, in caring 
for the aged, protection of the homeless and neglected child, the extension 
of nursing services to the sick, the prevention of delinquency and depend- 
ency and the maintenance of skilled personnel for the treatment of 
family welfare and relief. The Hamilton campaign literature and general 
propaganda were so designed that the welfare and character building 
agencies did not claim a major share in the relief burden, but definitely 
stated that the fundamental material needs of the unemployed were 
being met through civic relief and that private charity was asked to 
provide for the character building and human welfare services, and 
accordingly the budgets of the preventive and character building agencies 
were treated in the same way as those of the other agencies. 

The objective of the campaign was $125,000.00 and to date $94,000.00 
has been subscribed which is 17% short of the amount raised in the 
autumn of 1931. No one group of givers showed any marked decrease; 
the reduced contributions showed a rather general lessening, reflecting 
the fact that nearly all Hamilton’s factories are on very short time; 
even the industrial division was within 15% of last year’s results but 
a greater number of the contributions came from the firms and executives. 
Utter inability to give was the major cause of non-subscription. 

To any one familiar with Hamilton, the Hamilton achievement can 
only be regarded as one worthy of congratulation, and again justifying 
the combined effort of the agencies in one splendid co-operative drive. 
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HALIFAX. 


The Halifax Community Chest was first organized in 1925, with 
an objective of $34,000.00, 10 participating agencies, and 1,700 sub- 
scribers. In 1931, the Chest included 17 agencies, and raised 
$65,000.00 from 5,700 contributors. The Chest is a general one, in- 
cluding both inter-denominational agencies, and four of restricted religious 
affiliation. 

The objective for 19383 funds was set at $65,000.00, of which 
$48,000.00 was realized at the close of the campaign, but subsequent 
returns and special efforts, now under way, indicate that the final returns 
will be in the neighbourhood of $59,000.00. The co-operative spirit 
in which the participating groups have met the need for economy by 
budget and similar adjustments speaks well for the united front, with 
which Halifax’s social agencies are meeting to-day’s unprecedented 
challenge. 


SUMMARY. 


Thus in six cities of Canada within a period of seven to eight weeks 
in the autumn of 1932, the combined aggregate sum raised through 
Community Chest effort from private charity for the assurance within 
these communities of their regularly operating welfare services will be 
not less than $2,500,000.00, distributed as follows : 


Montreal — 
Financial Federation................. $740,000.00 
Jewish Philanthropies................ 276,000.00 
Federation of Catholic Charities...... 177,000.00 
——————  $ 1,193,000.00 
Toronto— 
Federation for Community Service.... $436,000.00 
Jewish Philanthropies................ 60,000.00 
Catholic Charities................... 116,268 .00 
——_——$—— §$ 612,268.00 
NN oan Hea RAEERS EECA ER RDERG OA LACS RDO 357,900.00 
gc tu bn are FW Ae WRS Re EERE LR HED OLE OER EOIN 329,500.00 
ain eo kh heh OLS ERERESS SRE RES ARe 94,000.00 
NE 6. 5 a 6 AU A Oe ee LW PORTER OA aoe Reka ER 59,000.00 


$2,645,668 . 00 


Even those most critical of the federation method of financing, 
must admit that any method of charitable financing which, in times 
like these, can realize such returns in these six cities alone, must have 
certain merits and, also, that private chairty is prepared to support, 
to the utmost of its means, those privately organized services in which 
it has faitb. Were it possible to ascertain also the voluntary contri- 
butions, to relief and social services, in our three score smaller cities, 
there would be even more abounding evidence that private charity is 
“not dead in Canada.” 
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UNEMPLOYMENT. 
CONFERENCE DECISIONS. 


As this issue leaves the press, the following public statement has 
been issued from the Conference : (See also page 10). 


“The conference adopted the following report on the subject of 
present unemployment and relief conditions : 


“‘1.—That federal assistance to the provinces in the discharge of 
their constitutional obligations should be continued on the basis of the 
provinces dealing with the present unprecedented economic conditions 
by distribution of direct relief. 

““2.—-Attention is directed, however, to the following matters as 
worthy of consideration by the federal government. 

“‘A—Percentage of financial responsibility : While some provinces 
desire an increase in the proportion contributed by the Dominion, other 
provinces are satisfied with the present division and do not feel that 
an increase should be asked for. 

“‘B—Medical services: In the opinion of the committee a limited 
expenditure for medical attention, where circumstances render such ex- 
penditure necessary, might be regarded as coming within the scope of 
the definition of direct relief. 


Limitation of Expenditure. 


“‘C—Limitation of per capita per diem expenditure : The suggestion 
is offered that future relief arrangements made between the Dominion 
and the provinces might be on a basis of a definite maximum amount, 
per capita, per diem, subject to variations to accord with local conditions 
and past experience. The committee decided that this suggestion should 
be referred to each of the provincial administrations for consideration, 
and subject to arrangement between the Dominion and the province 
as to a suitable scale, each province might have the option of accepting 
such a plan or adhering to the present arrangement. 

One of the advantages of a per diem scale of contribution by the 
Dominion would be the avoidance of settling difficult questions as to 
what items could or could not be included under the present definition 
of direct relief. 


Cost of Investigation. 


““D—Cost of additional investigation : The committee considered 
the suggestion that additional investigators be employed for the purpose 
of controlling expenditures and preventing abuse, and decided that such 
expenditures could be justified amply on the grounds of sound adminis- 
tration and economy, and recommends that the Dominion should share 
in the cost equally with the provinces. In this regard it is suggested 
that Dominion and provincial officials engaged in the administration of 
relief should confer and draw up a system of regulations so as to have 
as great a uniformity in relief administration as possible. 

““K—Local administration of relief by committees or commissions : 
The committee is favorably disposed to the idea that local authorities 
might to advantage entrust the granting of relief to committees or 
commissions but felt that this was a matter in the discretion of each 
province. 
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Public Works. 


“F—Public Works: While the committee is still of the opinion 
that relief works should not be entered into as a general policy, it is 
felt that, if local conditions exist whereby employment could be given 
by means of necessary public works, the federal government should con- 
sider favorably an application for assistance towards bearing its share 
of the cost of actual labor, provided a system of rotation is established 
so as to divide the work among the greatest number of unemployed. 


“‘G—Single, homeless, unemployed : It is recommended that single 
men “unemployed and destitute’ be regarded as coming within the 
category of “single, homeless, unemployed”’ under the agreements entered 
into between certain of the provinces and the Dominion. 


“H—Unemployed youths: The committee recommends that the 
Dominion director of unemployment relief take up with the administra- 
tive officers in the provinces the peculiar problem of the youth, out 
of school or college, who finds himself without work and without support, 
with a view to suggesting means of dealing more satisfactorily with this 
question.”’ 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


In recent months, as our “temporary emergency”’ has dragged into 
years and as it becomes evident, to all but the most resistant, that 
Canada is at grips with a situation that is not of a transitory nature, 
but that demands consideration from many angles, as a problem per- 
manent in many of its factors, the British story of recent years becomes 
of great significance and on examination is seen to be rife with valuable 
suggestions. If Canada will turn to close study of the British situation, 
there is much that she can gather from its twelve years of trial and 
error that will be to her unending benefit; if she ignores this mass of 
experience and proceeds down an unrelated path of experiment, she will 
find the way both costly and unsatisfactory, because even at the present 
she has been repeating errors that the longer, desolate experience of 
Britain has shown to ke errors. 


There have been many criticisms in Canada in recent months that 
the social workers, who in ordinary times are at grips with the problems 
of relief, have been inexpressive to a blameworthy degree in analysis 
and suggestion in the most difficult period which Canada has ever faced 
in the problems of economic and social adjustment. There is much 
justice in the criticism, and it would seem incumbent upon social work, 
if it is to fulfil its obligations at the present time, and to make the 
knowledge which should be in its possession effective in the treatment 
of our problems, that it should cast its experience within Canada against 
this mass of British experience and take some measure of leadership in 
blazing a trail of more constructive development out of the accumulation 
of relief problems which press in upon all sides. 


It is in the light of such consideration that the following information 
is offered to the readers of “‘Child and Family Welfare”’ gleaned from 
the recent reports of the British Unemployment Insurance Commission 
and some of the excellent editorials which have recently appeared in the 
London Times. 
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The Problem of the Dole. 


“With every month that unemployment continues on its present 
scale the administration of the existing system of unemployment in- 
surance kecomes more difficult. The unemployed for administrative 
purposes are divided into three sections. 


The first section comprises those who are legally qualified by their 
contributions to draw benefit, and who number over 1,600,000 persons. 
Their benefit is paid for partly by the contributions of employers and 
employed and partly by the taxpayer, and is paid out at a fixed rate 
through the Employment Exchanges. 

The second section comprises those who have exhausted their right 
to benefit, but who, being still registered as belonging to insured trades, 
can apply for so-called transitional payments. A simpler and more 
accurate name for these payments is State relief, because the money 
is wholly provided by the taxpayer and is quite uncovered by insurance 
contributions. The money is paid out after an inquiry into the need 
of the applicant conducted by the Public Assistance Committees of 
local authorities, and applicants may obtain relief at full benefit rates 
or at lesser rates or no relief at all, according to their need. The class 
of applicants for State relief numbers well over 1,000,000, and is dis- 
tinguishable from the class of applicants for Poor Law relief—the third 
section of the unemployed—only by what are really technicalities. For 
example, the money to pay State relief comes from the taxpayer and is 
paid out through the Employment Exchanges, whereas the money to 
pay Poor Law relief comes from the ratepayer and is paid out by the 
Poor Law Authorities. But there is no difference in principle between the 
two classes of destitute persons. Both are uninsured, either because the 
applicants have fallen out of insurance or because they were never 
insured ; and the first fact to be grasped in approaching this compli- 
plicated problem is that the insurance system, though its terms of 
insurance are still very generous, covers little more than half the registered 
unemployed and probably less than half the total unemployed. All the 
rest are drawing a dole of some sort or other. 


The Uninsured Unemployed. 


What is to be done with these uninsured unemployed? That is 
one of the main questions which a Royal Commission was appointed, 
now nearly two years ago, to answer; and it is unfortunately certain 
now that the answer when it comes will be in many voices, and will 
therefore be useless for practical purposes. The Government will have 
to make up its own mind upon the proper course of action, and the 
sooner it does so the better. It is of course true that the problem would 
be enormously simplified by such a revival of trade as would lessen the 
number of the unemployed of all kinds. But it would be simplified 
only in the sense that the numbers to be dealt with would be smaller, 
and in any case gambling on an early trade revival is precisely what 
broke the insurance system into pieces between 1920 and 1931. 


Upon the present figures it is quite hopeless to suggest that the 
insurance system can be extended to cover all the unemployed. Apart 
from other objections, this plan would involve an enormous increase in 
the total contributions, which are in the case of the employers’ con- 
tributions a direct tax on the costs of production and in the case of the 
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contributions of the employed a heavy toll on an often small weekly 
income. Nor is the suggestion, once favoured by the Trades Union 
Congress, of financing unemployment by a special graduated income tax 
any better. On the face of it the people who paid most of the tax 
would be the people to draw least of the benefit, and the payments 
made would not be the less a dole either in principle or in extent. It 
would be equally impossible to transfer the whole cost of relief to the 
rates, because that would involve the finances of many local authorities 
in an unbearable embarrassment. The truth is that, though some changes 
in and extensions of the insurance system may prove desirable, the present 
system of financing unemployment is on the whole not inequitable. It 
is a tremendous burden, but relief depends far more upon lessening the 
total of unemployment than upon merely changing the distribution of 
the burden. 


On the other hand the system of administration is clearly faulty. 
It will be remembered that over 1,000,000 uninsured unemployed come 
under the administration of local authorities but are paid from money 
provided by the Exchequer. Local authorities have to administer the 
means test in accordance with general directions issued by the Ministry 
of Labour. Only the Socialist Party out of office have ever suggested 
that there should be no means test for applicants for public relief, and the 
directions in force follow in fact the principles laid down by the Socialist 
Party in office. There can therefore be no doubt of the necessity of 
a means test and no question of any impropriety in the present means 
test greater than could be removed by the review of alleged cases of 
hardship. But it is becoming very doubtful whether local authorities 
are the proper bodies to entrust with the administration of a service 
admittedly difficult and financed by taxes which are not locally imposed. 
There should be no confusion of thought upon this matter. The question 
here arising is not how the volume of unemployment can be lessened 
nor whether the amount of relief is too little or too much. It is simply 
a question of what is the best machinery for relieving the uninsured. 


Most local authorities have loyally performed their task; but cases 
of friction are increasing, and in one case the local authority has already 
had to be superseded by a Commissioner appointed by the MINISTER OF 
LABOUR. The question therefore arises whether it is really fair to 
impose upon local authorities a duty which must be carried out but 
must equally be distasteful. There is not the slightest doubt that most 
local authorities would continue to exercise at least as great a care in 
the distribution of relief raised by taxes as in the distribution of relief 
raised by rates, for that is demanded by every standard of integrity 
and of logic. But it cannot be denied that some may follow the example 
of the Rotherham P.A.C. and the General Council of the T.U.C. in 
persuading themselves that the taxpayers’ money has not the same right 
to safeguards as the ratepayers’ money. At least it is already clear 
that the Socialist Party are determined to make some such obscure 
reasoning the basis of their policy. If so, the issue should be fought 
out not at local elections but at Parliamentary elections, since the money 
is provided by Parliament and the responsibility belongs to Parliament. 
It follows that the appointment of Commissioners to deal either with 
applicants for State relief or with all the able-bodied uninsured unem- 
ployed should not be ruled out of account, at least as an experiment. 
There is no reason why, if the change be made on proper lines, there 
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should be any loss of the local knowledge so helpful to a just adminis- 
tration, any failure to redress hardships, and any reflection upon the 
generally high level of local government. Since the Commissioners would 
be responsible to the MINISTER OF LABOUR and the MINISTER to Par- 
liament, the only change would be that the responsibility for adminis- 
tration would rest upon the representatives of those who have to pay for 
the service, and that the nation as a whole would be able to pronounce 
upon the discharge of that responsibility.”” (Times Weekly Edition, 
Oct. 13, 1932.) 

The preceding excellent summary of Britain’s problems appeared 
only a few days before the release of the report of the Royal Commission 
forecast in this summary. This latter report is an exhaustive document 
which should be in the possession of every worker interested in this 
problem and again the Times’ summary is as succinct as one could hope 
to offer from such an extensive study. 

“The Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance has presented 
a majority report, signed by the Chairman, Judge Holman Gregory, 
K.C., and four members, and a minority report, signed by Mr. W. 
Asbury and Mrs. C. D. Rackham. The majority report proposes a 
dual system of insurance and relief. Its principal recommendations 
are :— 


Retention of an unemployment insurance scheme, with safeguards for solvency and 
self-support. 


Extension of the unemployment relief scheme to include all unemployed industrial 
workers outside insurance—that is to say, those who have exhausted insurance 
benefit rights and those who are in uninsured trades. This scheme to be under 
the control of the Minister of Labour and administered by local authorities. 


The Poor Law would remain for persons not able-bodied and for able-bodied not 
satisfying the conditions of the assistance scheme or in need of disciplinary 
or deterrent treatment. 


An independent Statutory Commission to act as an advisory body to the Minister, 
recommending changes in the insurance scheme when desirable, and being 
consulted by the Minister before he takes decisive action. 


Insurance Changes. 

It is proposed that contributions should remain as at present. The 
principle of relating the period of benefit to the record of insurable 
employment over a recent period should be restored, the period of 
benefit to be adjusted from a minimum of 13 weeks to a maximum of 
39 weeks in a year; the adjustment to take account of contributions 
paid and benefit drawn in the last five years. (This would transfer 
from the insurance scheme to the relief scheme an expenditure of about 
£4,000,000 out of £115,000,000.) Adult male benefit should be reduced 
from 15s. 3d. to 15s., and the allowance for the first dependent child 
should be increased from 2s. to 2s. 6d. The effects would be a slight 
increase in the allowances to married men with children. 

The age of entry into insurance would correspond with the school- 
leaving age (at present 14), subject to contributions being credited to 
young persons voluntarily continuing full-time education. The income 
limit of non-manual workers should be raised from £250 to £350 when 
the same limit can be adopted for health insurance. 

There should be an earnings test for workers employed less than a 
full week. The test should ensure the applicant’s being better off if 
employed than if unemployed. A relaxation of the anomalies regulation 
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in, respect of married women who have remained in employment after 
marriage is also proposed. 


The Means Test. 


It is proposed that a proportion of the earnings of the applicant 
should be ignored in order to preserve the inducement to work. 

No account should be taken of capital assets of less than £50. 
Larger amounts should be taken into account at the rate of 1s. a week 
for the first £50 and 1s. a week for each additional complete £25. 
House property belonging to a member of the household, but not their 
residence, should be treated as a capital asset. If the house is their 
residence account to be taken of the amount normally paid in rent. 
Half the amount of disability pensions should be ignored—more in special 
eases. A discretionary allowance should be made of a proportion of 
the amount received as workmen’s compensation. 

The cost of the new service, it is suggested, should be shared by 
the Exchequer and the local authorities, the Exchequer being responsible 
for the greater part. 

The Majority Report estimates the Exchequer contribution to the 
new service at £58,000,000 and the total cost of insurance and relief 
with the changes recommended at £81,670,000. 

The Minority have drawn up a report proposing to establish a 
statutory right to benefit during the whole period of unemployment, 
without the interposition of a means test at any point.”’ (Times Weekly, 
Nov. 10, 1932.) 


New Legislation. 


On Monday, November the fourteenth, the British Government 
offered to the House of Commons a Means Test Bill for second reading. 
This bill is designed to effect many of the recommendations in the 
Commission’s Report, urging the relaxing of the Means Test where such 
lessening was definitely related to the encouragement of employment. 
These proposals provide that in assessing the needs of applicants for state 
relief (direct unemployment relief as apart from Poor Law relief) the 
Public Assistance Committees may disregard at least half of any work- 
man’s compensation payment and the first twenty-five pounds of any 
savings; every subsequent twenty-five pounds of savings will be deemed 
to produce an income of one shilling a week. The proposal also affects 
the home owner; where the latter has any interest in a dwelling house 
in which he resides, in the granting of state relief, any sum which might 
be obtained by him by selling or by borrowing money upon the security 
of that interest is to be disregarded. 

In respect to disabled ex-Service men, the Bill introduced for the 
first time a new principle in British unemployment relief in imposing 
no restriction on the Public Assistance Committees in disregarding up 
to half the pension in assessing the relief need of the applicant. This 
would appear to establish the principle that a disability pension is given 
only in part for maintenance. 

The various concessions which have previously held only in respect 
to applicants for transitional payments are now being extended to appli- 
cants for Poor Law relief, on the ground that the relief needs of applicants 
(e.g., agricultural labourers, elderly persons, no longer eligible for in- 
surable employment, etc.) do not materially differ, merely because they 
have or have not been once insured. 
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THE MONTREAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL AGENCIES AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. 


There has just come to hand an exhaustive report prepared by a 
special committee of the Montreal Council of Social Agencies for pre- 
sentation to the Quebec Commission on Social Insurance, dealing with 
the subject of unemployment insurance. 


The committee in charge of this report consisted of Mr. G. B. 
Clarke, General Secretary of the Montreal Family Welfare Association, 
as Chairman, Mr. Philip S. Fisher, Chairman of the Executive of the 
Montreal Council of Social Agencies, Prof. L. C. Marsh, Director of 
Research at McGill University, who compiled the final report; Rev. D. 
MacLennan, Mr. R. W. Steele, and Mr. L. St. J. Haskell, as secretary. 

The report itself is too extensive and valuable to be justly dealt 
with in the short review possible before the January bulletin goes to 
press and its comprehensive conclusions will be the subject of further 
comment in the March number. 

The report is presented in six sections,—the summary, the intro- 
duction, extensive examination of alternatives of unemployment insur- 
ance in the way of industrial policies, direct relief provisions, employment 
provisions and public works, the main section on unemployment insur- 
ance, and the appendix and bibliography. 


The summary of the report and recommendations covers fifteen 
points : 


1. The maintenance of at least minimum standards for unem- 
ployed workers is a basic need, in the interests not only of individuals 
and their families, but of the community at large. 


2. Unemployment insurance is designed not to take care of all 
relief problems but to provide a means of stabilizing income against the 
fluctuations of the labour market for a major group of normal wage- 
earners. 

The scope of a scheme may be wide or limited : but whatever its 
form, the need for adequate organization for the relief of destitution, 
for other problems of distress, and for abnormally prolonged unemploy- 
ment, remains. 

3. Unemployment insurance is called for because unemployment 
is a permanent risk of modern industry, not a risk confined to periods 
of trade depression alone. Moreover, while unemployment may be re- 
duced by planning and management directed towards stabilization on 
the part of industrial concerns themselves, the degree of unemployment 
prevention which is attainable from such efforts is definitely limited. 

4. Direct relief provision for unemployment, as it has been in 
operation in the last three years, has met a very real need, particularly 
the financial inability of existing relief institutions to cope with the pro- 
blem. The maintenance of governmental financial support is still im- 
perative in the absence of any further measures. But current relief 
administration must be subjected to criticisms of considerable weight; 
while, without modifications, extensive reliance in the future on direct 
relief alone would be open to the most serious objections. 

5. Employment-provision policies call for a more careful discrimi- 
nation than is commonly extended to them if their value is to be ade- 
quately assessed. Similar considerations apply to the view that ‘work 
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is better than relief.”” Current “relief works” have helped to provide 
relief in need, but cannot be regarded as having measured up satis- 
factorily to the tests of adequacy and economy. 


In so far as it is possible and desirable to have work-schemes in 
operation, it is better to have them as distinct and separate supplements 
to a scheme of unemployment insurance, rather than to attempt to weld 
them together at the outset. 


6. It is therefore recommended that a scheme of unemployment 
insurance, planned to meet the particular conditions of Canada, should 
be initiated at as early a date as possible. 


7. This scheme should be compulsory upon the parties to be 
included in its scope if its coverage is to be in any sense comprehensive : 
with government participation in its administration. 


8. The scheme should be coordinated so far as possible to operate 
on a Dominion-wide scale. Provincial and federal cooperation, is therefore 
called for, along the lines which have already been accepted in the ad- 
ministration of the Canadian Employment Service, or in the initiation 
of such legislation as that on Old Age Pensions. ‘‘Government par- 
ticipation”’ above therefore means joint provincial and federal adminis- 
tration. 


9. The scheme should be contributory, with the maintenance of 
an Unemployment Reserve Fund, upon which claims could be made in 
accordance with prescribed eligibility rules, as its main element. 


10. Employers’ and employees’ contributions should be regarded 
as the main financial basis of the fund, and are to be approved on general 
principle. The case for governmental contributions (other than ad- 
ministrative expenses), may be regarded as a more open one, and subject 
to considerations of expediency. 


11. Separate administrative provisions should apply as far as is 
practicable, to three main groups of workers (a) industrial workers, 
(b) seasonal and mobile workers (other than agricultural workers), and 
(ec) agricultural workers. 


12. The maintenance of sound eligibility rules and maximum-benefit 
limits (subject to review of their adequacy) is essential to the success of 
the scheme. 


13. Special attention should be given to all means whether in the 
assessment of the employers’ contributions, or in administrative coopera- 
tion, by which incentives towards the stabilisation of employment can 
be provided. 


14. It is highly desirable that extensions and improvements of the 
work of the Employment Exchanges should be visualized as an essential 
part of the task of initiating the unemployment insurance scheme. 


15. Finally, it is to be emphasized that the existence of unemploy- 
ment insurance must not be allowed to obscure the continuous need 
for more fundamental measures designed to attack the underlying causes 
of unemployment and economic maladjustment. 
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THE LOW SCALE PENSIONER ON UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF. 


Very considerable difficulty has been experienced among public and 
private agencies in recent months in the problem of the assignment 
of responsibility for direct relief for the unemployment needs of the low 
rate pensioner on relief. 

Returned men who may receive aid from Federal funds fall into 
three groups: 


1. Those eligible for pension for disability incurred Overseas, who 
fall within the clauses of the Pensions Act and whose pensions 
are for complete or high rate disability. 

Those who may be granted a veterans’ allowance which approxi- 

mates the old age pensions grant in principle, in that it isawarded, 

under certain conditions, to the veteran over sixty years of age. 

The allowances are so calculated that with other income the 
veteran in receipt thereof is recognized as entitled to have an 
income from all sources of $1.00 per day and $1.00 per day 
for his wife, the actual maximum allowance payable from Federal 
funds being $20.00 per month for the man and $20.00 per month 
for his wife. 

3. The low rate pensioner in receipt of a pension of less than ten 
per cent to whom in recent years direct supplementary relief 
grants have been paid from the funds 6f the Dominion Govern- 
ment. 


It is this group, who receive as pension, small pension payments, 
and who receive as direct relief, supplementary payments at varying 
rates, in respect of whom there has been widespread misunderstanding 
and considerable controversy. The fundamental problem is that the 
relief grant in the case of this group is not made on the basis of war 
service or disability, but is a direct grant in the way of relief, being 
paid however from Federal funds. Because of the controversy and dis- 
cussion in this field as to whether only the pension disability payments 
of this group really form a legitimate charge on the Dominion funds 
and their direct relief needs a logical charge on unemployment relief 
funds, the following resolution, presented to and adopted by the 11th 
Annual Convention of the Amputations’ Association of the Great War, 
Vancouver, B.C., September the 13th, 1932, is of great significance: 

‘“‘Whereas during 1914-1918, citizens of Canada enlisted to serve the 
King and Empire, Canada and their home communities, and 

Whereas many on active service were; 

(a) killed, necessitating pension and other consideration for depend- 

ants, 

(b) disabled by war or illness, necessitating pension to compensate 

for proportion of loss of earning power in the general labour 
market, and 


Whereas many such disabled men, after provision of pension and 
treatment, etc., by the Dominion of Canada, again took their places in 
their respective communities, re-assuming all their ordinary privileges and 
responsibilities, and 

Whereas the Dominion of Canada, through the War Veterans Allow- 
ance Act of 1930, provides a living allowance for the aged or permanently 
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disabled pensioner, permanently unemployable, whose condition is only 
partially pensionable due to service, and for the aged and permanently 
disabled, permanently unemployable veteran not eligible for pension, 
who saw service in an actual theatre of war, providing there are necessi- 
tous circumstances, and 

Whereas the Dominion of Canada by Act of Parliament, provided 
an employment preference for returned soldiers in the Civil Service of 
Canada, thus setting an example for all other governmental and municipal 
authorities and private employers, and 

Whereas there has been an apparent tendency in some communities 
to divorce partially disabled pensioners completely from local considera- 
tion for employment and relief, due possibly to an impression that the 
Dominion of Canada, in assuming certain relief payments for such pen- 
sioners, was prepared to accept complete responsibility in all respects, 
completely relieving the community, and 


Whereas in our opinion, all citizens, including ex-service men and 
partial war pensioners in need of relief are primarily a municipal responsi- 
bility, and 

Whereas having regard for the times we are passing through, and 
the necessity for relief to deserving ex-service men, any measure at the 
best can only be considered as a temporary form of assistance, the greater 
and more imperative need being employment, and 

Whereas, in our opinion, the tremendous amount of press publicity 
given to all matters arising out of relief requirements is in some quarters 
tending to obscure the greater issue of employment, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that we, in Convention as- 
sembled do strongly urge; 


1. Provincial and municipal authorities to recognize, if they have not 
already done so, their responsibility to their returned soldier citizens, 
in peace as they valued their services in war, by following the example 
of the Dominion of Canada, and by 
(a) providing employment in civic and allied services, 

(b) by encouraging private employers to follow their example. 

2. The Dominion of Canada to co-operate with Provincial and Municipal 
authorities in the development of local employment. 

3. Municipal authorities to treat returned soldiers who are partially 
pensionable on a parity at least with all other citizens of the com- 
munity where unemployment relief is necessary. 

4. The Dominion of Canada to negotiate with Provincial authorities an 
equitable arrangement under which relief payments by Municipalities 
to returned soldiers and partial pensioners will be shared. 

5. That any form of organized assistance for employment arranged by 
the government and, or Municipal authorities shall apply to returned 
soldiers at least equally with other citizens of the community. 

6. In general, that every effort be made by the Dominion, Provincial 
and Municipal authorities to establish returned soldiers in employ- 
ment, thus restoring them to their rightful and proper place in their 
communities, freed from the stigma of enforced idleness and relief. 

Further be it resolved that every effort be made to secure the support 
of all Veterans’ Organizations in Canada for this movement to re-establish 
the civil rights and responsibilities of returned soldiers, including the 
disabled and their families.” 
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USING THE VOLUNTEER. 


(The November News Letter of the Family Welfare Association of America carries some suggestive 
paragraphs on volunteer service, which are reprinted herewith because of their 
possible value in Canadian communities at the present time). 


“When thousands of new families suffering from unemployment 
made application to the Detroit Department of Public Welfare during 
the fall of 1931, a request was made for a corps of volunteers to deliver 
food checks to the homes, to relieve the confusion and congestion in 
the district offices. Under the leadership of the President of the Junior 
League, the skeleton Red Cross Volunteer Service was expanded to help 
meet these emergency needs. Club women and men and volunteers 
from the churches were enlisted. Two hundred lay people entered the 
field of emergency relief armed with the following ‘‘Do’s and Don’ts” : 


(1) Bea good listener. 

(2) Bea good observer. 

(3) Report in writing all that you see and hear that you think would 
interest the worker. 

(4) Give no advice. 

(5) Make no promises. 

(6) Make no decisions. 

(7) Do not mention birth control or divorce. 

(8) Do not suggest where the client should cash check. 


(9) Promise to take up with the worker whatever is bothering the person 
but do not say what the answer will be. 


A director is in charge of the volunteers working in each district. She acts 
as a buffer for the friendly visitors and the paid workers—for the volunteers when 
they make mistakes by giving money, food, or advice without permission, and for 
the paid worker when she has been too busy to get the list of calls and food checks 
ready for the volunteer and has kept the volunteer waiting. 

Courses of ten lectures each were organized, with Mr. de Schweinitz’ THE ART 
OF HELPING PEOFLE OUT OF TROURLE as a text book. Free speech and heated 
discussions were encouraged—to bring out misinformation and to correct it. The 
— learned how to talk to and not down to the people whom they were trying 
to help. 

Gradually these lay women proved that they had something more to contribute 
than messenger service. They helped with the verifications and investigations 
necessary to complete the records. They had no sewing machines, no cutting tables, 
no money for materials, yet the women collected materials and made and distributed 
2,500 layettes, 9,000 garments, and 72,000 surgical dressings. Three tons of shoe 
leather were collected to use for resoling shoes. 

Cooking teachers and housewives collected and distributed thousands of jars 
of jellies and canned fruit. The importance of this service grows as relief budgets 
dwindle. 

Old fashioned neighborly kindnesses given in a modern way—that’s what 
volunteer service means to the people of Detroit. 


In a town of 20,000 the laymen helping the family society are 
divided into committees, each with definite responsibilities : 


The Home Economics Committee takes charge of clothing—soliciting clothes 
and filling orders presented by staff members; sub-committees are studying the 
food needs of handicapped children and adults. 

The Motor Service Committee arranges transportation for staff members to 
outlying parts of the town and for clients to hospitals, clinics, convalescent homes, 
and so on. 
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The Publicity Committee (of three members only) compiles data and gets 
it to the Community Chest publicity department. 


The Clerical Committee provides three volunteers each week for desk duty, 
filing, and so on. 


The Junior League gives special assistance in distributing government flour. 
(Members of the Junior League are also serving on the other special committees. ) 

Each member of the Executive Committee has a special task: one (a dentist) 
conducts a free dental clinic for children every morning; another has the respon- 
sibility for interpreting the policies and objectives of the society to the budget 
committee of the community chest; another is trying to find better quarters for 
the society; one has a special responsibility for the Home Economics Committee 
one has charge of the reception desk in the unemployment office; others are of 
course serving as assistant treasurer, secretary, and so on. 


In addition, there is an Advisory Committee of men, and two volunteers serving 
as case work aides. The society is planning next fall to give a selected group of 
women a training course so that they may help in the visiting. 


A large city (800,000) has organized its 250 volunteers for three 
types of service: visitor’s aide, clerical aide, and motor service. 


(1) The visitor’s aide is assigned to special duties by the visitor to whom 
she is responsible. Her duties range from the compilation of documentary data 
to visiting and reporting conditions in the homes. The aide at no time is given 
responsibility in the treatment of a family, but works under direction of the visitor 
responsible. 


For the benefit of the visitor’s aide group, an Institute of ten conferences is 
held in connection and simultaneously with the field work actually covered by the 
volunteer. 

Following the Institute, a round table for case discussion is held, one and a 
half hours once a week, at which volunteers present cases with which they have 
been working and the discussion is led by a district superintendent. 

Two half days a week for a period of three months is the minimum of time 
to be given by a visitor’s aide. The time given to the training course is additional. 
Over half the visitor’s aides have given more than the minimum amount of time. 

(2) The clerical aide is given work in the office—filing, tabulating, typing, 
and dictaphone transcription, according to her ability and training. 

(3) Motor service consists in driving the visitor over her territory to conserve 
her time and strength, the volunteer donating the automobile driven either by him- 
self or his chauffeur. It has been found possible in this way to double, sometimes 
even to triple and quadruple, the number of calls that can be made in any given 
period of time. 


A committee of 35 laymen has the responsibility of keeping the 
volunteer staff up to about 300 active members. 
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MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH. 


THE WORK OF THE CHILD HYGIENE SECTION. 


The annual meeting of the Child Hygiene Section of the Council 
was held at the Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, on October the thirty-first, 
with representatives present from all the provinces but Prince Edward 
Island and Nova Scotia. The Section learned, with considerable satis- 
faction, that in the ten months period since the last annual meeting in 
December, 1931, continued progress had been made in the work of the 
Section and that all business projected for the year had been concluded, 
with the exception of the actual inauguration of radio educational work, 
the plans for which had, however, been definitely advanced. The one 
major disappointment of the year was the cancellation, after all arrange- 
ments had been completed, of the Secretary’s western trip, which had 
in turn indefinitely deferred the Maritime field work. The problems 
which arose in connection with the reprinting of the post-natal letters 
made any other course impossible. Due to unemployment and general 
conditions throughout the west, the deferred trip was not undertaken 
in the autumn of 1932, but it is now hoped that this work will be under- 
taken in the early summer of 1933. 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICES. 

The continued popularity of the prenatal letter service was indicated 
by the fact that there are now on hand 13,782 sets of the English letters 
and 11,884 of the French edition, though 50,000 of each were printed 
only eighteen months ago, representing a distribution in this period of 
36,218 sets in English and 38,116 in French. It may be necessary to 
consider the necessity of a reprint in 1933. 

The new post-natal letters, and supplement were issued in August, 
1932, only, but to date, 22,441 sets of the new English edition (of 30,000) 
wt already been distributed, indicating a similar acceptance by the 
public. 

The Section concurred in the publication of a French edition of 
50,000 sets, 48,000 sets of which had been ordered prior to printing. 


“SOME SOURCES OF MATERIAL RE HEALTH EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS.’ 

This pamphlet was published in March, 1932, after careful review 
of the material by the sub-executive. It has undoubtedly met a definite 
need, judging by the requests for it which were received, 2,846 copies 
having already been distributed. Workers in several Canadian organ- 
izations state that requests for their publications have increased, and 
that many inquiries definitely refer to this catalogue. Realizing that 
constant revision of the pamphlet will be necessary to keep it “up to 
date’’, the office will attempt to keep informed as to new material and as 
to sources of such material. 

Indicative of the need for such a service is the fact that though the 
Council makes no special effort to offer publications in this field, 835 
teachers have made requests for health teaching material in this last 
year. 


INFANT MORTALITY CHARTS. 

A series of three comparative statistical charts showing infant 
deaths in 60 cities of Canada was completed and printed in June; 1,077 
copies have to date been distributed to health organizations and 
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workers. For the first time, a comparative chart showing the mortality 
movement over a five year period was issued. 


PRE-SCHOOL LETTERS. 

The plan of extending the educational letter service to parents from 
the prenatal and post-natal period to cover the pre-school period had 
been previously endorsed by the Section. The plan of the first six letters 
was discussed by the sub-executive, and instructions given for the pre- 
paration of the first draft of the material, which is now under review. 
The first six letters cover the pre-school period to two and a half years of 
age, the projected service being a quarterly one. 

The plan of the next six letters, extending from two and a half years 
to four years, is also in rough draft for discussion by the sub-executive. 

It is hoped to proceed with publication of the first series of letters 
this year. 

The ‘casual pamphlets,” i.e. ‘Protection Against Diphtheria,” 
“Save the Baby from Rickets,” and ‘‘What is Malnutrition?” all called 
for new editions within the year, because of the demand for them on the 
part of health agencies. 


HABIT-TRAINING FOLDERS. 

This popular series of six pamphlets dealing with child welfare 
problems in habit formation and training required a third reprint. The 
pamphlets dealing with Eneuresis and Food Habits have been revised, 
the revisions having been approved by the Publications Committee. 
These pamphlets were originally published under the Section on Educa- 
tion but are distributed largely through the Child Hygiene Section; 
44,981 copies have been sent out in the last year. 


DIET FOLDERS. 

There has been a satisfactory demand for the diet information series. 
This series was reprinted in March, 1931,—5,000 sets of five folders 
each were printed,—in all 25,000 folders, but indicative of the demand 
is the fact that less than 2,000 folders are still on hand. 


POSTURE PAMPHLET. 

To meet repeated requests it was decided to issue a pamphlet on 
posture which would treat the subject both from the health and recrea- 
tion, and teaching angles in a way which would make the publication of 
value for genera] distribution. The manuscript is now under prepara- 
tion. 


PRESS PUBLICITY. 

News articles have been carried from time to time in the general 
press. Some of the articles have received wide publicity,—special 
interest attracting to the one entitled, “Canadian Achievements in 
Mortality Reduction.” Many of these articles have been translated and 
published in French newspapers also. 


SPECIAL PRESS NOTICES. 

Arrangements were made, on request of the editor of The Chatelaine, 
for permission to use our prenatal and post-natal letters in the Baby 
Welfare Section of the magazine, and this has proved a most valuable 
source of contact with parents. 
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Several publications have featured our service regularly, viz.: 


The Canadian Home Journal, Toronto, The Chatelaine, Toronto, 
The Farmer’s Advocate, London, Health Almanac, 1932— Ontario 
Department of Health, Western Producer, Free Press Prairie Farmer, 
The Montreal Herald and Weekly Star, Revue Populaire, Montreal, 
Le Revue Moderne, Montreal. 


EXHIBITS. 


After consultation with the executive director and the Chairman, it 
was decided not to seek exhibit space at the Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion this year because of the expense entailed and also to forego, for this 
year, the attendance of the Child Hygiene and French Secretaries at 
local fairs; all other exhibit work was greatly contracted. 


This decision probably foreshadows the opinion of many educa- 
tionalists that in comparison with the time and cost involved, the 
exhibit method of health teaching is open to careful examination and 
review. 


Sample literature was sent on request to conventions and fairs, in 
several provinces. 


NEW PROJECTS. 
Health Teaching Material. 


A plan of co-operation in an educational campaign with certain 
commercial interests has been under discussion looking towards the 
preparation of material which may be used by the teacher and health 
worker in stressing the health value of fruits and vegetables in the diet. 
As yet the plans are only tentative, but participation would be of distinct 
value. There is a great dearth of such material in Canada. 


Extended Distribution. 


The Section has continued to utilize and stimulate co-operative 
plans for distribution of publications through workers in church 
organizations and women’s clubs, hospital superintendents, public health 
nurses, visiting nurse organizations, and physicians. 

__. Definite plans for distribution have been arranged with the follow- 
ing: 
Local Councils of Women throughout Canada, 
1.0.D.E., (through Child Welfare Conveners in each province), 
Women’s Institutes in Ontario, 
Homemakers Clubs, 
Welcome and Welfare Department, Church of England in 
Canada, 
Deaconesses and church workers, United Church of Canada, 
Catholic Women’s League of Canada, 
The Salvation Army hospital service, 
Missionary Society of Baptist Church of Canada, 
W — ne Societies of the Presbyterian Church in 
anada. 


SUB-EXECUTIVE. 


Dr. J. T. Phair was re-appointed Chairman of the Section, while the 
members of the sub-executive, and of the advisory editorial committee 
were also re-appointed. . 
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GRATIFYING REDUCTION IN MATERNAL MORTALITY. 





The compilation of the vital statistics for Canada for 1931 revealed 
one of the most gratifying developments in recent years in the Canadian 
health field, in that the Dominion was able to record what is regarded as 
the most substantial decrease in maternal mortality in many years and 
the first substantial decrease in any one year. The maternal death rate 
dropped from an incidence of 5.8, 5.9, and 6 per 1000 living births which 
had been the rate in the preceding years to 5 per 1000 living births,—an 
absolute saving of 195 maternal lives over the 1930 rates. The birth 
rate itself was lower, but Dr. MacMurchy, Chief of the Division of 
Child Welfare of the Department of Pensions and National Health, to 
whom must go much of the credit for concentrating public attention on 
this problem, is authority for the statement that even if the lower birth 
rate were statistically adjusted, the 1931 rates would mean that we 
would have lost 180 less mothers in 1931 than in 1930. This reduction 
apparently will give Canada a better maternal mortality rate than the 
United States, both countries having had higher rates than the compar- 
able European countries, and still ranking much higher. 

Infant mortality was similarly shown to have recorded the most 
marked drop since the registration area was established, namely a rate 
of 84.8 per 1000 living births as against 101.8 in 1926. Dr. Lessard, the 
Provincial Health Officer for the Province of Quebec, intimates that 
Quebec’s statistics will record an infant mortality rate below 100 per 
1000 living births, which is the first time in the history of the ancient 
province that its rate his dropped below 100. 

Credit for these gratifying results is attributed by many of the public 
health authorities to the development of intensive public interest in the 
question and the widespread educational and public health effort of 
recent years, together with the leadership given in the provision of 
improved obstetrical training by the medical profession. 

The birth rate itself has shown a slight drop from 23.9 to 23.2 per 
1000 population, but as already indicated the adjustment of these rates 
does not effect the gratifying reduction revealed in both mortality groups. 

The illegitimate birth rate continues to mount slightly showing 
3.4 per cent of all live births as against 3.31 per cent in 1930; there is 
good reason to believe, though not a basis for establishing the claim, 
that this increase is more apparent than real and is due to the fact that, 
with six of the nine provinces in Canada having enacted in the last 
twelve years much more effective legislation dealing with unmarried 
parenthood, the registration of such births is much nearer the actual 
number of such births occurring than was previously the case, when in 
some of the provinces it was estimated that as high as 50 per cent of 
these births might not be registered. 

The stillbirth rate has remained absolutely stationary for four years 
at 3.1 per cent of the total births. The neonatal deaths, especially 
those arising from premature birth, etc., continue to provide a fairly 
constant proportion of all causes of deaths of children within the first 
year of life. Taking this fact in conjunction with the stillbirth rate and 
the still high total of maternal deaths, the implication seems inescapable 
that continued public education and improved provision of prenatal, 
maternal and immediate post-natal care must be regarded as essential 
to any further effective reduction in Canada’s loss in these groups. 
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CHILD PROTECTION AND FAMILY WELFARE. 





OUR NEIGHBOUR’S PROBLEMS. 


For years now the incisive and finely balanced report of the Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labour 
has afforded one of the best bird’s eye views of the problems and progress 
in the field of social work, generally, and of child protection, particularly, 
in that large country. It was not anticipated, however, that the report 
this year would afford, in addition to this general review, which one 
had been led to expect, one of the most concise summaries yet issued 
of the unemployment and relief problems of the Republic. The twentieth 
annual report of the Bureau which has just been received, however, is 
fully as comprehensive as the preceding annual documents, but, because 
of the Bureau’s participation and leadership in federal responsibility in 
the relief field, the document is of transcending value in the general 
view which it gives of the whole situation. 

It will be a source of some consolation to our comparatively small 
Canadian agencies, struggling to keep their feet in the overwhelming 
tide of unemployment relief, to read that the relatively old and powerful 
Bureau has reeled in the same shock and reports that its regular work 
has been interrupted because of special undertakings which the industrial 
depression and the attendant widespread unemployment have rendered 
necessary. The Bureau has been performing tasks requested by the 
President’s Organization on Unemployment and Relief and by national 
and local relief agencies, has been advising on special diet material for 
use in relief administration, and in the organization and surveying of 
community relief services, but at the same time has continued, with 
interruption admittedly, its usual work in the fields of Child Health, 
Child Labour, Recreation, Dependency, and Delinquency. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND CHILD WELFARE. 

In January 1932, the Bureau took over the compilation and issuance 
of periodic reports on relief statistics throughout the country, and re- 
porting on this, Miss Abbott makes reference to relief trends in the 
United States, comparing the expenditures for relief during March 1932, 
the peak month of that year, with March 1929 for 809 agencies in 96 
cities,—an increase of 670 per cent in relief outlay is reported. In that 
month a total of $28,274,678.00 was reported for 124 cities including 
56 per cent of the urban population and 31 per cent of the total 
population of the United States. Approximately 1,000,000 families were 
on relief rates in this group of 124 cities. April showed a seasonal 
reduction of 16 per cent and May 6 per cent, but May and June only 
a 1 per cent decline. 

The same tendency is reported in the organization of relief resources 
as in Canada, namely, that prior to the present depression very few of 
the States had assumed any responsibility for assistance to the indigent, 
leaving the responsibility of public relief to local municipalities. Only 
a few of the New England States had made other provision, but in the 
last few months the Bureau reports many of the larger States passing 
legislation providing state aid to local committees and relief societies. 

The Bureau has made special studies in certain coal mining counties 
in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Kentucky and in the lumber areas 
of Michigan and Mississippi, and in other mining and lumbering areas 
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in which the unemployment conditions were reported as especially 
serious and relief inadequate. Referring to this activity the report 
states,— 


“The county studies presented variations of the same story of 
general unemployment and underemployment, of reluctance of the 
miners to report their need of assistance, of quite inadequate re- 
sources for public aid, of private relief agencies unable to meet 
the needs of those who were dependent in the cities or largest towns 
and able to give little or no assistance to the small mining towns 
or camps. Undernourishment among children was widespread. In 
many communities the school principals and teachers had taken the 
leadership in organizing some relief for the children. Out of their 
own salaries and such other contributions as they were able to 
collect, lunches had been provided at many schools, and the teachers 
were also collecting and distributing clothing.”’ 


From such information as has been gathered by the office of the 
Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare, this comment in the 
United States report could be applied with some truth to conditions in 
some of the Crow’s Nest mining area and the lumbering and fishing 
outposts of the Pacific coast and in certain parts of the Maritimes, 
though on the whole the early action of the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments in Canada obviated some part of the hardship which would 
otherwise have accumulated if these problems had been left entirely to 
local resources. However, the very problems, inherent in the situation, 
of the isolated and sparse settlements have created in certain parts of 
Canada needs and conditions comparable to those mentioned by Miss 
Abbott. The situation prior to the introduction of a greater amount 
of federal aid in the United States was alleviated in the worst of the 
mining sections by the activities of the Society of Friends who undertook 
the provision of special services for the school children in these areas 
from March to July 1932. 


The Youthful Transient. 


Special, brief surveys were undertaken, in conjunction with some 
twenty-five cities, in an endeavour to obtain some idea as to the number 
of youthful transients riding the freights or beating their way about 
the country. These inquiries revealed “that the make-up of the groups 
had changed radically. The traditional single transient of earlier years 
was the seasonal labourer, the “knight of the road,’”’ commonly called 
the hobo, and the occasional runaway boy or adventurous youth. During 
the winter and spring of 1931-2, young men and boys who would normally 
be at work or in school were found to predominate.” 

With the pressure of the problem and the lack of resources in many 
communities for even temporary provision while investigation was under 
way, the report states that there was a widespread relapse into the 
practice of ‘passing on’, and an “almost complete breakdown of 
approved methods of handling transients built up painstakingly during 
the years just preceding the depression.”” From September the first to 
April the thirtieth, 1932, the Southern Pacific Railway, with 9,130 miles 
of track recorded 416,915 trespassers ejected. From various inquiries 
in various parts of the country it would appear that some 20 to 25 per 
cent of the freight riders were boys under twenty-one years of age, 
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“‘while social workers, police, and railroad men, who are in constant 
touch with these transient boys, assert their belief that the overwhelming 
majority of them would normally be in school or at work; that they 
are ‘‘on the road”’ because there is nothing else to do; that they are, 
on the whole, not of the habitual “hobo” or criminal type”. This per- 
centage would be found to be in the neighbourhood of the estimates 
of the youthful incidence of the same movement in the Dominion, par- 
ticularly in Western Canada, in 1932. 

Another paragraph of the United States report might apply fairly 
generally also to conditions in Canada,—‘‘ Therefore, in city after city 
the transient boy found that if he paused to seek food or to rest he could 
remain but twenty-four hours. The local agency charged with service 
to transients will usually give him lodging for one night and two meals. 
Then he must “move on.” In the urban centres the time limit was 
sometimes a little longer. But in the whole mass of evidence assembled, 
the policy of keeping these wanderers moving was the rule. Shelter 
facilities range all the way from a basement jail, devoid of sanitary 
arrangements, or from permission to sleep in the sand house on railroad 
property, where the warmed sand lends some degree of comfort on a 
frosty night. up to a well-regulated lodging house, with beds equipped 
with fresh linen, and with bathing arrangements and a place to launder 
soiled clothing. Coffee, bread, beans, and an occasional vegetable stew 
constitute the menu at station after station. In a very few places where 
there has been an understanding of food values a more varied diet has 
been supplied at the same cost.” 


Miss Abbott maintains that the problem must be faced, in sentences, 
that will receive warm endorsation in Canada,— 


“To check this movement the home community must know the 
problem. Prompt and adequate relief for the unemployed is a first 
essential. Boys from unemployed families will be driven to the 
road in communities that provide no relief or relief that is hope- 
lessly inadequate. The boy’s desire to decrease by one the number 
of hungry mouths to feed will be urgent if he sees younger brothers 
and sisters without enough to eat. On the road are many boys 
who feel too proud to remain in the community where, for the first 
time, their families are reduced to accepting community aid. 

But even if relief is adequate and skilfully administered, the 
problem will not be entirely solved. The morale of energetic boys 
will sink to a low ebb during long periods of enforced idleness. 
Never before have communities faced such a challenge to use to 
the utmost their existing facilities in order that they may offer 
to their restless boys and young men the opportunity for activities 
that seem to them worth while.” 


“In general, within a local community, protective action for 
transients should take the form of provision for (1) shelter and food 
of acceptable standards, (2) registration and interviewing, and (3) a 
training programme to provide for those who can not be sent home 
and who should not be passed on.” 


_ Her conclusions also in respect to the national aspect of the situa- 
tion will run parallel to the official policy in the Dominion,— 
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“‘Repressive measures, they realize, are wholly impractical. So 
far as the Federal Government is concerned, it is generally agreed, 
even by those who regard this as a national problem to whose 
solution the National Government should contribute, that the Federal 
Government should not undertake to care for the transients directly; 
that is, Federal training camps or Federal relief stations should not 
be established. Such financial assistance as it gives should be 
administered through State and local public agencies. Encourage- 
ment by the Federal Government of constructive provision for 
prevention and treatment can come through an educational pro- 
gramme or financial assistance for sound plans developed by local 
communities. This would give free scope for local initiative in 
working out plans that would utilize local resources and at the same 
time would make possible refusal to aid plans that seemed likely 
to aggravate the situation.” 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH. 


An intensive study of the causes of maternal mortality in fifteen 
states is reported as nearing completion and the results being projected 
for publication along two lines, first, a technical report of interest to 
obstetricians, and second, a condensed report for general use. 

In connection with its work in the maternal welfare field, short 
intensive courses in obstetrics have been held in various communities 
for doctors in active practice, on request of State Departments of Health 
or county medical societies. 

In this same field the New Haven study of neonatal morbidity and 
mortality has continued with special emphasis on prematurity as a 
factor in neonatal deaths. 

The maternal death rate for 1930, like the Canadian rate for 1931 
has shown a reduction even though the birth registration area has been 
enlarged, the 1930 rate being 6.7 per thousand living births as against 
7 in 1929, which was the highest rate since 1915 except in 1918-1920 
when influenza was a contributing factor. Otherwise, in the birth regis- 
tration area from 1915 to 1930, the maternal mortality rates have shown 
considerable variation from year to year with no definite tendency either 
way, but the average annual rate of decline of the birth registration 
area as of 1921 has been 1 per cent. The report attributes the improve- 
ment which has been noted to the development of widespread medical 
interest in attacking the problem and adds,— 


“Tt is to be hoped that the efforts of the doctors for the im- 
provement of obstetric education will continue and expand. A 
lowered maternal mortality rate will be the inevitable result of 
such efforts. At the same time one must not lose sight of the value 
of popular education as to the importance of adequate prenatal 
and obstetrical care. The fact that during the period 1921 to 1929 
there was a significant downward tendency of about 2 per cent a 
year in the deaths due to albuminuria and convulsions, which may 
largely be prevented by prenatal care, would seem to indicate that 
popular education in this respect is bringing results. 

Recent surveys show, however, that even now the great majority 
of women do not receive such care, and it is of great importance 
that facilities for education in maternal health should be increased.”’ 
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INFANT AND PRENATAL WORK. 


Visits to some thirty counties in different states show the work 
for mothers and young children as being less developed than the health 
work for school children, a condition which would likely be revealed 
in Canada in any similar survey. 


The infant mortality rate shows a further reduction in 1931 for the 
enlarged birth registration area, the rate being 62 per 1,000 live births 
as against 65 in 1930 and 68 in 1929, which ranks the United States as 
seventh among the nations for which comparable figures are available, 
the average annual rate of the decrease from 1921 to 1930 for the 1921 
registration area being 2 per cent,—a satisfactory downward trend. The 
rates from natal and prenatal causes however showed only about one 
per cent decline each year; that from epidemic and communicable diseases 
about 4 per cent; and gastrointestinal conditions 8 per cent. The 
report states,— 


“The mortality from natal and prenatal causes reflects the 
prenatal care the mother receives and the care for both mother and 
baby at the time of childbirth as well as the neonatal care of the 
baby. Popular education as to the importance of breast feeding, 
the proper care of milk, the preparation of simple formulas, the 
introduction into the infant’s dietary of the right foods at the right 
time, as well as the value of sunshine, fresh air, and good routine 
in the care of the baby, explain the large reduction in deaths due 
to gastrointestinal causes. Unquestionably this popular education 
has proved its value and should be continued.” 


The report in this section expresses some concern as to the potential 
effects of the depression on the health of children, pointing out that 
these deficiency diseases are cumulative and that unfortunately their 
effects become evident when it is probably too late to remedy conditions. 


Of particular significance is the comment on the Bureau’s three 
year demonstration in the prevention of rickets in the New Haven 
study. In this year’s work two groups of children, now ranging in age 
from six to thirteen years, were selected from previous studies for follow- 
up examinations. These children were selected from the groups who 
were given antirachitic treatment in infancy, but known to have had 
little evidence of rickets in the first two years of life and children given 
no such treatment but known to have had rickets at some time in the 
first three or four years of life. The results of these studies have not 
yet been made public. 


Of particular interest to Canada, with its large salmon industries, 
will be the report on the experiments being carried out in New Haven 
in the use of salmon oil as a treatment for rickets. Researches in the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries had shown that the oil prepared from 
the waste product of certain species of salmon was twice as potent a 
source of antirachitic vitamin as a good grade of cod liver oil. Clinical 
tests, undertaken with thirteen children with active rickets, were shown 
to have a very prompt antirachitic effect. The further development of 
the experiments in this field will be of the greatest possible interest to 
Canada with the large quantity of salmon oil available for extraction in 
the salmon industry. 
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MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES. 


The Bureau has been carrying on a questionnaire study as to the 
extent of aid for mothers with dependent children in 44 states and the 
District of Columbia in the past year. In 1921 approximately 121,000 
children were receiving aid in the 40 states which then had such legis- 
lation. The 1931 reports show approximately 250,000 children receiving 
such aid in their own homes. ‘This increase is not due to the extension of 
the law to these 4 states, but to increased appropriations which reduced 
waiting lists, growth in population, and movement of population to the 
larger urban areas where mothers’ aid was available. 


Of interest to Canada in relation to such studies as have been made 
in the Dominion is the fact that the number of families aided, per 
100,000 population, varied from 15 in North Carolina to 240 in Wisconsin, 
and the number of children per family averaged 2.7 over the whole area. 
This compares with a range of 147.3 families per 100,000 population in 
Manitoba to 245.2 in Saskatchewan. The report comments on the re- 
lationship in the standards of administration to the number of families 
admitted to allowances under the legislation. 


The total amount paid out for this purpose in 1931, throughout 
the States, was roughly $35,000,000.00, exclusive of administrative costs, 
representing a per capita expenditure of 40 cents for the population in 
these 44 states. The item ranged from 3 cents per capita in North 
Carolina to 82 cents per capita in New York State. This compares 
with an aggregate expenditure in the six Canadian provinces having 
Mothers’ Allowances of approximately $5,100,000.00 with the per capita 
expenditure range from 59 cents per capita in Saskatchewan to $1.21 
per capita in British Columbia. 


The average allowance per month for the whole United States was 
$32.80, ranging from $6.83 per month in Arkansas to $69.31 in 
Massachusetts, the average grant in the larger cities or counties however 
averaging $45.82 per month and being fairly uniform. This compares 
with the variation in the standard allowances in the Canadian provinces 
at the end of 1931 of a $30.00 maximum in Saskatchewan to a $70.00 
maximum in Manitoba. 


For about two-thirds of the families the reasons for giving aid were 
available,—in 82 per cent of the families the father was dead; in 5 per 
cent he had deserted; in 2 per cent the parents were divorced; in 3 per 
cent the father was in prison; in 4 per cent physically disabled; and in 3 
per cent mentally incapacitated. The percentage of aid to widowed 
mothers varied from 54 in Washington to 94 in New Hampshire. 


DELINQUENCY. 


One paragraph from the United States report might be applied to 
Canada,— 


“During the last year there has been a noticeable increase in 
the numbers of adult groups seeking advice and assistance in plan- 
ning for leisure-time activities and social life for their communities. 
Incomes in rural areas have been materially reduced, and in many 
localities various forms of entertainment and cultural activities 
previously brought to the community from other places have been 
discontinued.” 
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However, unfortunately the services which the recreation specialist 
of the Bureau is able to render in the United States are not available 
anywhere in Canada. 


Of interest, in view of the Council’s study in recent years on the 
problem of boys in reformative institutions, is the study, now under 
way in the Bureau, of 308 boys discharged from state training schools in 
Ohio and New York. This study has been carried on now in five states 
and will include, when completed, 773 boys, 81 per cent of whom have 
been personally interviewed. The institutions have been visited and 
careful study made of their; programmes and equipment. The report 
will be issued in two sections, one covering the institutions and the other 
case studies of the boys since leaving. 


A similar study has now been launched on the subject of probation 
and the prevention of delinquency. The study will be along two general 
lines, supervision of the individual delinquent and development of 
community resources to prevent delinquency. 


Also of particular interest to Canada because of the Council’s study 
of youthful offenders in Dominion penitentiaries is the progress following 
the Bureau’s efforts for constructive treatment of Federal juvenile 
offenders. In this connection 18 state institutions for delinquents, in a 
number of which Federal juvenile offenders are being cared for under 
contract with the Federal government, were visited by the Bureau staff. 
Developments in this field might best be summarized in the Bureau’s 
own words,— 


“In a circular issued August 14, 1931, the Attorney General 
announced as his policy that “wherever practicable and consistent 
with the due enforcement of Federal statutes, juvenile delinquents 
who come into Federal custody will promptly be returned to the 
communities from which they come, for care and supervision or 
punishment by the State authorities.”” This administrative policy 
has now been confirmed by act of Congress of June 11, 1932 (Public 
No. 169,72d Congress). Under this law, for the-purpose of co- 
operating with the States in the care and treatment of juvenile 
offenders, United States attorneys are authorized to forego prosecu- 
tion of any person under 21 years of age if he is subject to the laws 
of a State that can and will assume jurisdiction, and if investigation 
shows such surrender is to the best interests of the United States 
and of the juvenile offender. The law authorizes payment by the 
Federal Government of the cost of transporting the juvenile to his 
home community. 


To assist the Bureau of Prisons in the practical working out of 
this programme, the Attorney General requested, through the 
Secretary of Labour, the co-operation of the Children’s Bureau. 
Because of its long interest in these children, the Children’s Bureau 
was glad to undertake a part of the work involved in the develop- 
ment of this new programme. It has undertaken (1) to investigate 
and report to the Department of Justice, to United States district 
attorneys, and to courts and probation officers regarding State 
facilities (institutions, courts, and detention homes) for the care of 
delinquents; (2) to assist in bringing together State and Federal 
officials in promoting better care for Federal delinquents.” 
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CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY. 

Arising out of the White House Conference the Children’s Bureau 
has organized a committee of experts on the regulation of the employ- 
ment of minors in hazardous occupations. Their report will be released 
shortly as well as the analysis of employment histories of 4,852 young 
workers in Rochester and Utica, which is the third of a series of studies 
of young workers undertaken to show what vocational opportunities 
existed for children who left school for work at an early age. 


THE CHILDREN’S AGENCIES AND THE DEPRESSION. 
An interesting section of the report is given to the trends revealed 
in the social statistics passing through the Bureau in the effect of the 
depression on the social services,— 


“Economic conditions are reflected in social-statistics reports 
of other agencies. While less striking than the changes in the cost 
and volume of relief work, the differences in certain other services 
are of great importance. For example, the percentage of days’ care 
to free cases in 71 hospitals and related institutions in 10 areas was 
52.2 in the calendar year 1931, in comparison with 46 in 1930 and 
42.8 in 1929. Fifteen visiting-nurse associations in 14 areas reported 
that 58.3 per cent of their visits in 1931 were to free cases; in 1930 the 
percentage of free visits was 54.4 and in 1929, 52.7. Reports show that 
dependence upon clinics for medical and dental care has increased 
steadily, with recent indication of a tendency toward a lessened rate 
of increase that appears to be caused primarily by the curtailment of 
clinic service by agencies operating under reduced budgets. 

A larger number of dependent and neglected children are being 
cared for each year in foster homes on a boarding basis, but the 
volume of free care in foster homes is slightly below that reported for 
1929. The number of dependent and neglected children in institu- 
tions has remained relatively unchanged. The care of children in day 
nurseries has diminished.”’ 


JUVENILE COURTS. 

The juv enile courts now reporting to the Bureau serve about 22 per 
cent of the population of the United States and in 1931 submitted facts 
regarding practically 60,000 delinquency cases, 22,000 dependency and 
neglect cases, 1,100 cases of other types and 17,300 cases of children 
discharged from supervision. The trend of rates for boy delinquents 
from 1921 to 1930 was upward, but in each year the percentage increase 
was less; it became negligible in 1929-30 and was followed by a definite 
drop of 8 per cent in 1931. In the delinquency rates for girls the same 
general tendency is reported. The decrease in the boy delinquency 
occurred in cases involving acts of carelessness, mischief, and truancy, 
while stealing, which would be expected to show the effect of the present 
economic conditions, moved upwards. 


CHILD LABOUR. 
The 1930 census showed a substantial decrease in the proportion of 
working children in 1930 over 1920. On this the report states,— 


“The relative decrease in the number of children employed 
during the industrial depression is undoubtedly greater than the 
corresponding decrease in the number of adults. This is to be 
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expected, for not only have employment policies been affected by 
the consideration of social welfare and the available jobs given to 
heads of families but the general lowering of wages has made it 
possible in many instances to secure adults for the unskilled jobs at 
the wages formerly paid to children.” 


* * * * * x 


“Except so far as the decline in child labourisdue to thestrength- 
ening of child labour and school attendance laws, it can not be 
considered as permanent. The number of children employed still de- 
pends to a very large extent upon the demand for child labour and 
the laws regulating employment. With increase in employment opp- 
ortunities, children will doubtless be again drawn into industry in 
large numbers unless the State legislatures raise the school-leaving 
age.”’ 

” LEGISLATION. 

Seven states in the year passed legislation authorizing state relief 
to families and individuals, but little legislation affecting children in 
industry was enacted, while as in Canada, legislation on various forms 
of welfare service was not heavy with the exception of progress in one or 
two states. 
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The closing words of Miss Abott’s report will find an echo among 
social workers in Canada,— 

“Child welfare workers everywhere look to the coming year 
with much anxiety. It will take great effort to maintain the stand- 
ards of service for children which were slowly developed during the 
years before the depression, to make sure that their interests are 
safeguarded in the general economies which the depression has made 
necessary. Neglect of the health, education, and general welfare of 
children will be permanently costly to the children and to the future 
of the country.” 


CHILD WELFARE STUDIES IN HAMILTON. 


Canadian social work, in its struggle towards the evolution of prin- 
ciples and the establishment of accepted practice, has been greatly 
handicapped by the lack of research and field studies in various problems. 
Both personnel and funds have been lacking while the facilities for the 
setting up and supervision of such undertakings have also been slight 
or non-existent. On this subject the report on ‘Professional Training 
for Social Work’’, issued this summer by the Council and the Canadian 
Association of Social Workers, had the following to say : 

“It is submitted that the mere process of post-graduate study, 
for the acquisition of a higher degree, (and which may be pre- 
scribed both as to duration and content), must not be confused, 
continuously in concept and practice as synonymous with scientific 
social research in the field of practical social problems. 

The essential quality of research as an unprejudiced and im- 
partial course of critical investigation directed towards the discovery 
of facts, and the extension of existing knowledge, must be emphasized 
and safeguarded, together with all its implications of adequate 
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preliminary preparation on the part of the person, entrusted with 
such responsibilities. 

It is further submitted that a certain distinction in method 
inseparably attaches to research procedure in practical social pro- 
blems, as distinct from those in the realm of pure science. Research 
in this whole field of human relations cannot possibly rest its con- 
clusions solely on the extraction of factual data, as in the procedures 
of other sciences, but must depend to a great degree on the element 
of judgment, tempered by wide experience. 

Based on these contentions, it is submitted that just as the 
field of post-graduate studies leading to higher degrees in Arts 
should remain within the control and curricula of the Faculties of 
the Universities so the work of research in the field of practical 
social work should be contemplated as a part of the recognized 
field and function of the Schools of Social Work, but that it should 
be further safeguarded by : 


(a) The selection, as research workers therein, only of persons 
who have had a specified period of proven experience in 
the field in which their research will be done. 


(b) Having such research prosecuted under a committee, or 
staff members of the School, themselves thoroughly familiar 
with practice and problems in the field under study, and 
competent in every way to direct and supervise the research 
procedure adopted, and accurately to appraise the resultant 
conclusions.” 


The Hamilton Children’s Aid Society this summer has sought to 
make some contribution in this field by devoting certain funds to two 
field studies in problems incidental to their own work, but of general 
interest in the field of child protection. 


STREET TRADES IN HAMILTON. 

This study was carried on under the direction of Mr. B. W. Heise, 
the Managing Director of the Hamilton Society with Mr. F. C. Jackson, 
a student in the Department of Social Science at the University of 
Toronto, doing the field work. The Society had been concerned over an 
apparently aggravated condition in street trading among children in 
Hamilton and its relationship to delinquency. The study covered a no- 
tation of the existing legislation and by-laws and an actual listing of cross 
sections of the young street vendors in certain areas of Hamilton at 
certain hours. From this street survey the study was carried further 
into the hours, school records, economic and home conditions of the 
children listed. The report covered 67 news boys and girls; of these 
7 were girls and 60 boys, all of whom were under twelve years of age. 

Of the 67 juvenile vendors it was found that 5 of the girls and 15 
of the boys were selling after eleven o’clock at night. 

Forty homes were represented by these 67 children and in these homes 
there were altogether 135 children under sixteen, 42.4% of the 59 newsboys 
being children of parents from non-British countries. Roughly 15% of 
the homes were in receipt of city relief while many of the others showed 
serious economic pressure and overcrowding. This same pressure was 
revealed by the fact that 35 children of this total were found to be selling 
on the street twenty-four hours a week and spending twenty-five hours 
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a week in school; these hours of work and school, combined with the 
heavy physical strain of street running and selling, in all weather, raises, 
as the report points out, serious considerations in respect to the health 
and stamina of these young boys and girls. 


The report points out that many of these younger lads stay with 
the game after fourteen years of age and that the older group net much 
higher earnings than the younger group. The report states that the 
earnings ; 

“13 to 15 years average $1.75 per week and varying from $1.00 
to $4.00. Accordingly, boys under 12 years of age are not such an 
asset to the distributor, unless their usefulness be to keep the older 
boys keyed up under the irritating competition of their younger brothers. 
But this is not the case, for many of the youngest children are not 
supplied by the newspaper office, but by their older brothers, because, 
they say, others are doing it. The parents, the adult sellers and the 
older boys themselves, are most agreed that they would not send their 
younger lads out on the streets “if all the kids were taken off’, but 
they are doing it because there is no profit in the game for one, now 
that there are so many selling. 


From the figures already submitted, it would appear that there is 
definite need in many homes for whatever financial aid the children 
can give. A great deal of this is due to the present unemployment 
situation, and it may safely be said that under normal circumstances 
the children’s earnings would not be needed to balance the family 
budget. But, even if the earnings be needed in many families at present, 
the younger boys’ earnings are so small that they would not make any 
appreciable difference, and the older brothers and fathers who are selling 
—Yes! and mothers—would have their earnings increased correspond- 
ingly if the younger boys and all the girls were taken off.” 


Contrary to general impressions, however, the report did not find 
that actual economic need was the driving force in sending most of these 
children into the streets. The report states that the reasons were chiefly 
of an economic nature but besides the need in the home, include such 
arguments as, “spending money for the boy; giving him a business 
training while young; making a man of him; teaching him to stand 
on his own feet; lack of anything better to do.” These considerations 
are further emphasized by the fact that of the total 11 boys spent their 
earnings entirely on their own amusement, e.g., shows, candy, etc., and 
9 others helped only when they felt like it; 10 had done it for a “stunt” 
and 4 others to earn bank savings or insurance money. 


The school records of the boys showed practically one-third either 
retarded or in auxiliary classes, while a survey of the group from the 
delinquency point of view showed considerable participation in “crap” 
and other games of chance played in the “idle hours waiting for the 
papers’’, and revealed one group of 5 families with 9 boys with 17 court 
appearances; 4 other boys had had 10 appearances in court. 


The report concludes that stronger local municipal control, which 
would guarantee the effectiveness of the Children’s Protection Act of 
the Province, and the inauguration of some system of identification of 
boy’s licenses to sell, are required. To this end the report recommends 
the adoption of an identification badge system under the following 
safeguards : 
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‘““(1) Clear specifications should be laid down as to what evidence 
shall be accepted as proof of age, school and health records. 
A certain lee-way could be granted for special economic cir- 
cumstances. 


(2) Parents of children making application for badges should appear 
before the issuing officer. This would obviate the risk of the 
the child working without the parents’ knowledge and consent. 
The seriousness of child labour could be pointed out to the 
parent, who should endorse the application. If the applications 
are merely sent to the homes, the signing may be perfunctory, 
or the child might even sign it himself, without the “per pro.” 

(3) Discretionary power should be given to the school principal in 
signing the boys’ applications, as to whether in his opinion, 
each child is physically and mentally fit to do street work in 
addition to school work. 

(4) The issuing officer should have power to revoke the badge if 
regulations were not lived up to or if he had good cause to 
mn that the child was not physically able to carry on the 
work. 

(5) In matters of child-welfare and protection, doubtful cases could 
be referred to the Big Brother Association or the Children’s 
Aid Society.” 


UNMARRIED MOTHERS AND THEIR BABIES. 


The other study undertaken by the Children’s Aid Society of Hamil- 
ton was also under the direction of Mr. Heise with Miss M. E. Coleman, 
a staff member, doing the field work, and concerned itself with the 
question of 55 cases of unmarried parenthood reported to the Children’s 
Aid Society from January the fifteenth, 1932, to August the thirty-first, 
1932. It is to be borne in mind that, under the Children of Unmarried 
Parents Act of the Province of Ontario, local administration of this 
legislation is carried out by the Children’s Aid Society, working under 
the provincial Superintendent of Dependent and Neglected Children who 
acts as provincial officer. 

Of the 55 cases selected for study, 36 were new and 19 cases carried 
forward because of difficulties in adjustment beyond the scope of the 
legislation. 

The study revealed that a large percentage of this group, practically 
28% of the whole, were repeaters and that while the average age of 
the group of 55 mothers was shown to be 22.5 years, 58% were under 
22 years of age. Twenty per cent of the whole were British born, 
14% foreign born; roughly 10°% were native born of foreign parentage; 
thus about 56° were native born. Of the total, roughly 9% were 
married women. 

One-third of the repeaters were living with the putative father 
practically as common law wives. Of the total of 55 girls, 25 came from 
broken homes themselves; 11 of the remaining 30 were not living at 
home, of whom 38 were in institutions, 3 working as domestics, 2 living 
with the fathers of their children, 2 with other relatives and one boarding. 
Of the girls from stable homes, 9 were among the repeater group while 
among those from broken homes, a large number were living with men 
to whom they were not married. The tremendous difficulty of effecting 
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any re-establishment with these girls, with years of an unsatisfactory 
home background, is one of the points of emphasis of the report. 

At the closing date of the study, 46 babies had been born to this 
group of 55 mothers, all but 9 of whom were being cared for by their 
own mothers, 4 of these 9 being in institutions, which,—as the report 
points out,—‘“‘does not seem to indicate any wholesale desire on the part 
of the unmarried mother to get rid of her baby.”’ 

Though the survey statistics show an average of practically four 
home visits a case, on the part of the Children’s Aid Society, exclusive 
of all the other visits, office interviews, etc., involved in the handling 
of these cases, paternity could only be established in 23 of the cases 
and in 10 of these cases, the couple were living together, but while private 
agreements were made in some of these cases and court settlements 
in others, in all of the cases financial assistance was still being required 
for the maintenance of the girl or child. This necessitated intensive 
work on the part of the Society looking towards the employment of 
the mothers. Of the 55 girls, 40 had worked at some time, 17 being 
domestics, but only 4 had any very continuous record of employment; 
10 of the others had been clerks and 5 others factory workers. On the 
whole, the group showed broken employment and low earnings. 

Of the 32 cases where paternity could not be established over one- 
third of the men could not be located; in 8 cases action was pending 
and in 4 others it could not be taken until the birth of the child. Various 
other causes entered in the remaining cases, but, here too, every one 
of the 32 girls needed financial assistance for herself and for her child. 

Though Hamilton is well provided with prenatal and well-baby 
clinics, the report would seem to indicate a failure to utilize these 
facilities to the utmost advantage for the mother, and for the mother 
and child, while the fact that only 5 of the 55 girls were known to the 
psychiatric clinic, in spite of the fact that 15 were repeaters, would seem 
to indicate a similar failure of continuous utilization of these facilities. 
The report states : 

“The attitude of many of the girls who want to keep their babies 
is that they do not want to go to an institution where at best they can 
see their children for only a few hours each day. Those girls who are 
admitted to an institution find it extremely difficult to adjust themselves 
in the community, when they are ready to leave, without someone to 
help them. In many instances they leave without finances or employ- 
ment and, in some cases, without friends. There is no one who has the 
time to assist these girls to re-establish themselves and the result is 
frequently inevitable. 

A worker planning constructively for each girl through this whole 
period—prenatal, confinement, institutional to readjustment in the com- 
munity, could greatly facilitate the work at present being done. Such 
a plan worked in co-operation with existing agencies and with their 
help, would materially minimize the public expense in such cases and 
would provide adequate care for the children. 

The remaining possibility is ward action. If temporary action is 
taken the baby receives proper care during the time designated. A few 
weeks before that time expires, the mother is visited to learn if her 
circumstances have improved. Some relative may have come to her 
assistance, but, as often as not, permanent ward action follows temporary. 

When permanent ward action is taken, the mother loses all touch 
with her child and thus is freed from all responsibility and relieved of 
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the cost of her mistake. She is forgotten, though the type of evidence 
usually submitted in court in such cases would tend to prove that the 
mother is as greatly in need of care as the child.” 


The conclusion of the report is that at least one full-time worker, 
placed in charge of this department of the Society’s work, is an absolute 
necessity from the standpoint of co-ordinating existing community re- 
sources and the report concludes : 

“The fifty-five cases are but fifty-five out of two hundred and 
twenty-one reported during the present Children’s Aid Society year. No 
one knows much about the other one hundred and sixty-six as yet, with 
the exception of the few in institutions, nor will they know any more 
about next year’s unless arrangements are made for the community to 
set in motion the activity which will assure that the illegitimate child 
is given an equal start in life with his more fortunate brother in the 
manner which is economically sound and humanely possible.” 


THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY OF HAMILTON. 


The annual report of the Hamilton Children’s Aid Society, for the 
second year following its re-organization, has been received and, like 
its predecessor, is a tribute to the interest and leadership of the Society 
and the efficient social administration of the staff. 


The report of the Women’s Committee, in charge of the Shelter, 
of itself speaks for the energy and devotion of this group. 


The statistical report shows a volume of 1,206 children involved in 
the beneficent services of the Society for the year just closed; unmarried 
parenthood cases numbered 221 during the year while the new com- 
plaints involved 370 new cases, reflecting the degree to which the un- 
married parenthood work throughout the province is absorbing the work 
of the Children’s Aid Societies. As with some of the other Societies, 
drunkenness, physical cruelty, and sheer physical neglect, showed a dis- 
turbing percentage of the total causes, sending children to the care of 
the Society. However, though 1,206 children were involved only 48 
were made wards, 24 temporary and 24 permanent, indicating the degree 
to which protective and rehabilitation effort characterizes the work. 


The Society entered the year with 423 children under care, admitted 
71 to care, and discharged 81 during the year. Of the total of 423 
children in care, only 16 were in the Shelter and 14 in other institutions. 
This is a reduction of 16 in institutional care from the first of the year; 
148 children were in free homes, 24 in wage homes, 11 in adoptive 
homes, and 145 in boarding homes; a fine testimony of the extent to 
which the Hamilton Society is seeking to provide every homeless child 
with the protection of private family home life. 

The Society’s operations for the year involved a budget of roughly 
$73,000.00, of which roughly $50,000.00 for the maintenance of children 
in paid care was received from the municipality of Hamilton. When the 
above statistics are considered and it is realized that this expenditure 
covered protection for 1,206 children during the year, of whom 423 
were actually in the care of the Society in free or paid shelter, there will 
be few who will not admit that the community of Hamilton, in receiving 
the assurance of these services at a cost of less than $50.00 on the 
average for each child for the year, is benefiting by a very fine investment 
at a very low cost. 
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NEWS NOTES. 


THE TORONTO FAMILY COURT. 


The report of the Toronto Family Court has just come to hand 
and shows a remarkable reduction in the number of children brought 
before the court charged with delinquency in the last five years, the 
comparative figures being 2,808 children in 1927-28 as against 1,654 
last year. 


The Toronto Family Court represents an unique combination of the 
juvenile and family court functions under the supervision of Judge 
Mott with Judge Hosking in charge of the Family Division. 

In addition, the Toronto Court represents what might be called a 
co-operative conference system as between the various social agencies 
of the city and the facilities and resources of the Court. In fact, in his 
report the Judge attributes some large part of the reduction in the 
delinquency field to the co-operative effort of all the agencies. The 
report states, “the policy of the Family Court, in its treatment of the 
difficult and intricate family problems is to co-operate with and use 
as far as possible the services of agencies already in the community.” 
A special investigator with eight years experience in the family field 
is in charge of this work and “on all difficult family cases appearing 
before the court this worker not only investigates but when required 
calls a conference of all the workers who know the family. After careful 
consideration a plan of treatment is suggested. The social agencies with 
the Court try to carry out the plan and to rehabilitate the family.” 
This co-operative effort is shown in the collections in the Court which 
even in 1931 exceeded $174,000.00. In addition over $8,000.00 was 
ordered paid through this Court under the Children of Unmarried Parents 
Act. 


The intensive development of the Occurrence Department of the 
Court also explains to some degree the reduction in convictions. Here 
4,277 occurrences, involving 10,167 people, were dealt with in an attempt 
to adjust the situation without Family Court action, less than 10% 
becoming official cases on the docket. 


Through the psychiatric and medical departments of the Toronto 
Court complete mental and physical examinations are provided in respect 
to all cases coming before these courts. Of 378 juvenile cases 22% 
were found to be sub-normal, 26% border line, 45% average, 14% of 
superior intellect and 3% doubtful. 


The psychiatric report includes a special analysis of the sex offences 
in this group and some of the significant facts in this analysis are the 
much higher percentage of broken homes among girl delinquents in 
this class than among boy delinquents, the larger number of living 
children in the families of male delinquents and the surprisingly low 
number of male children in the families in which girl delinquents occur, 
while the girl delinquents on the whole are generally the oldest children 
in the family. The psychiatric report concludes : 


“We are led to conclude, therefore, that the sex offences of the girls 
brought to the court are on the whole symptomatic of a general social 
maladjustment and are indicative of a more mature type of delinquency 
than is found among the boys where even the very word “delinquency” 
scarcely seems appropriate to describe these forms of behaviour resulting 
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from inadequate sex training and emotional immaturity. The girls 
appear to present a problem in social pathology, the boys a problem in 
psycho-pathology.”’ 

A statement in the Judge’s report will be of particular interest in 
view of the concentration of attention at the present time, both in 
Britain and here, on the development of recreational activities for the 
unemployed. 

“In the last century science has done much to improve the con- 
ditions of making a living. The average span of life has been doubled, 
the working hours necessary in the economic structure have been halved, 
the earning power greatly increased and the average man lives in a 
vastly different world; his home conditions are changed. He has more 
money and leisure. Perhaps herein lies the difficulty. Science must 
still apply itself to the problem of teaching man to use his leisure more 
constructively, and in this application we may find some principles that 
will guide us in determining the cause of delinquency. Scientific research 
in the past has directed its efforts on the economic problem, but in the 
future more attention must be paid to the mental problems of life.” 


THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY OF OTTAWA. 
FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT. 

The Children’s Aid Society of Ottawa was reorganized in the summer 
of 1931 and Miss Grace Cale of Toronto appointed director. Staff and 
budget were increased along the lines recommended as part of the re-organi- 
zation, and this annual report is the first since the changes were effected. 
The Society launched its first public appeal following the new set-up and 
the successful campaign of December 1931 made possible a year’s work 
with which the Society may well feel satisfied as marking a great advance 
towards more adequate provision for the care of the neglected and de- 
pendent child in the city of Ottawa. Management Committee and the 
Council gave splendid support to its officials throughout the changing 
period, and the Director was able to report that the Society was well 
on its feet with new and adequate quarters in the Council House, and 
an increased staff. The report states, ‘The work has gone on expand- 
ing and increasing with the better facilities for handling it, but even 
yet each individual worker’s case load is too heavy for the best con- 
structive effort and results.”’ As the Society proves to the public what 
it ean do for the children, there is no doubt that these services will be 
increased. 

In the Family Department it was reported that 184 families in- 
volving 435 children had been under supervision, while 89 families 
involving 253 children had been given short-time service. This work 
is a most constructive family service, maintaining these homes intact, 
in spite of crowding pressure. 

In the Home Finding and Child Placing Department, the total 
number of children in care during the year was reported as 602, with 
72 discharged from care during the year. These numbers included of 
course, wards, non-wards and wards of other societies. Definite progress 
was made in establishing higher standards of “home finding and child 
placing”, and in the development of paid private home care, which 
item to the extent of $5,058.21 appears for the first time in a financial 
statement of the Society. 

In the Unmarried Parents Department with Mr. A. G. Munro as 
Supervisor, 270 cases were reported as active at the close of the year. 
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These cases involved a large number of visits in town and country, case 
conferences, court attendance, etc. 

In the Legal Department the following report was made,— 

Children of Unmarried Parents Act, settlements and agreements. .12 

Children’s Protection Act—-permanent wards................. 28 

temporary wards................. 24 

Adoption Act—Adoption orders completed................... 

The Institutional Committee composed of representatives from child 
caring and rescue homes met monthly during the year. As the Society 
operates without a shelter, the institutions have co-operated in supplying 
emergency care when it was needed. ‘“‘The committee fulfills a very 
useful function in co-ordinating the efforts of the Society and the In- 
stitutions.” 

The Clothing Committee made the necessary arrangements during 
the year for purchase and supply of clothing where it was needed. 

Finances.—The budget of the Society for the year involved expendi- 
ture of $58,000.00, of which $27,500.00 was maintenance payment for 
wards. Collections for unmarried parenthood cases totalled $3,300.00, 
and income from other operations (collection of fees paid by relatives for 
maintenance) $6,182.00, other sources $1,332.00, and grants and private 
contributions $19,941.00. 

The reorganization plan and the initial campaign for funds were 
both the responsibility of the Canadian Council on Child and Family 
Welfare, whose officials were retained in an advisory capacity by the 
executive of the Society. 

CHANGES IN OTTAWA. 

It will be remembered that in Ottawa since 1925 a somewhat unique 
situation has prevailed in that the city authorities, under the supervision 
of the City Social Service Department, entrusted their entire volume of 
family welfare to the Ottawa Welfare Bureau, making a grant to the 
Bureau towards administrative expenses and assuming the entire pay- 
ment of all relief costs for the volume of families handled by the Bureau 
and chargeable to civic funds. This arrangement continued throughout 
the unemployment relief developments of recent years. However, this 
autumn with mounting pressure the situation was reviewed and the city 
agreed to make an increased grant towards the administrative and staff 
expenses of the Bureau. Various circumstances operated to delay the 
fullest equipping of the Bureau for its tremendously increased load and in 
the tension and strain of the late autumn, the President of the Bureau 
requested the Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare to make 
a report on the operation and services of the Bureau. This was under- 
taken under the direction of Mr. F. N. Stapleford, General Secretary, 
the Neighbourhood Workers’ Association, Toronto, and the field services 
of Miss Freda Held, of the Neighbourhood Workers’ Association, Toronto, 
and Miss Dorothy King of the Family Welfare Association of Montreal. 

The report carefully reviewed the whole situation and recommended 
the introduction of at least four thoroughly trained and qualified social 
workers as an addition to the meagre trained staff which the Bureau 
had been able to mobilize. In addition the report recommended a 
working staff of at least twenty-one field workers. This contrasted 
with the present staff of executive secretary, assistant to the executive 
secretary, case work supervisor and fifteen visitors. Very considerable 
negotiation and discussion followed upon the presentation of the report 
and finally after a series of conferences, on the initiative of the Mayor 
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of Ottawa, a Public Welfare Board was set up consisting of five represen- 
tative citizens and three representatives of the City Council and the 
entire organization of services for direct relief from public funds 
entrusted to this board. 

Major Ford, the city Social Service Commissioner, was transferred 
to the Board as executive officer and a Public Relief Department is 
being rapidly set up under the board’s direction. The families charge- 
able to civic funds are being transferred gradually from the Bureau to 
the Department and the Bureau itself will reorganize its work as a private 
family welfare agency. Negotiations are now proceeding as to the 
division of cases and the conclusion of relative policy and arrange- 
ments. Mrs. Marjorie Thomson, of the Canadian Council staff, has 
been lent to the Department, in a consultant capacity, during the re- 
organization. 


ONTARIO REGULATIONS RE MEDICAL SERVICES AND 
MEDICAL SUPPLIES. 

Regulations of December 29th, 1932. 

“1. This statement is issued in order to clarify in the minds of the 
municipalities and the Doctors the proper interpretation of the 
phrase ‘“‘Medical Services and Medical Supplies’ which appears in 
the Order-in-Council dated the 19th of September, 1932. At the 
outset, it must be clearly understood that the Government is not 
forcing any policy on the municipalities in regard to this matter. 
Each municipality has the right to decide for itself whether it wishes 
to undertake any medical services in connection with direct relief, 
and also as to the nature and plan of such medical assistance. 

2. As set out in the Public Health Act (Section 51, Clauses 1, 2, 3 and 
4) municipalities are directly responsible for the medical attendance 
and medical supplies of their indigent population. 

3. Any municipality wishing to undertake the furnishing of medical 
services and medical supplies and desiring to secure Government 
assistance in connection with such work under the Order-in-Council 
above referred to must comply with the following requirements: 
(a) All medical treatment to indigent patients in their homes or 

in Doctors’ offices is included, also maternity services at homes, 
as well as after treatment, in major emergency operations 
outside of hospitals; the Doctors furnishing the necessary 
medical supplies. 

(b) For such services as outlined in the previous sub-section the 
Doctor may be allowed one-half the established prevailing 
fee for such service in the community. 

(c) Surgical and medical treatment in hospitals or other institutions 
for treatment of disease and surgical operations outside of 
hospitals are not included. 

(d) Before the medical services and supplies are given an order in 
writing for same must be obtained from the Relief Officer, 
except in very emergent cases where the Relief Officer can give 
such an order after some part of the services required has been 
performed. 

(e) Accounts for medical services and supplies must be rendered 
by the Doctor in an itemized statement, and each account 
must show the details of the prevailing charges in the locality 
for such services upon which the one-half claim is based. 
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Such account must be rendered to the Relief Officer and for- 
warded by him to this department with the monthly statement. 

(f) In rural municipalities a maximum mileage fee of twenty-five 
cents per mile, one way, may be allowed. 

(g) Any amount in excess of $100.00 in a Doctor’s account for any 
one month will not be allowed. 

(h) It will be observed that ‘Medical Services and Medical 
Supplies” is one of the items of direct relief that must be 
included in the 40 per cent as set out in the Order-in-Council.*” 


EMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE IN DENMARK. 


As the volume of unemployment continues undiminished and 
certain permanent aspects emerge, Canadian social work turns to further 
exploration of the manner in which other countries are attempting to 
deal with the problem of impaired morale arising from idleness and 
despair. Reference has already been made to British developments. 

In June 1932, Denmark laid upon the Department of Social Service 
the responsibility of the initiative in the establishment of training classes 
for the unemployed in localities in which there is any considerable 
unemployment and empowered the Department to grant aid to the 
municipalities for the establishment of such classes from unemployment 
funds. According to the regulations, such assistance may be granted 
to unemployed who wish to attend further terms in professional schools, 
commercial or technical schools or classes on general subjects, as part of 
a professional training, even if the classes in question have not been 
established with special reference to the unemployed. 

This is an extension of provisions which have existed in latter years 
and on which, during the winter of 1930-31, 136,000.00 Kr. of which 
amount the unemployment funds met practically 89,000.00 Kr. Pay- 
ment of support to unemployed attending such classes amounted to 
529,000.00 Kr. to members of the Unions’ Unemployment Funds, and 
34,000.00 Kr. to unemployed not in any recognized unemployment fund. 

The last report of the Denmark Ministry urges attendance at high 
schools upon young labourers, without dependants, even though the 
instruction may be of a general academic rather than a mechanical or 
technical nature, because “through a healthy and regular school 
attendance, they will stand better equipped in the struggle for existence.”’ 


THE MACHINE MUST PAY. 


Holding that machines that throw men out of work must contribute 
to their support, George W. Alger, impartial chairman of the New York 
cloak and suit industry, recently made an interesting contribution to 
current discussion of technological unemployment. The dispute on which 
he made the new ruling arose out of the demand of members of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union for a $12.00 increase in 
pay for pressers employed on electrically driven pressing machines. The 
union showed that the machines almost doubled production and had 
displaced many hand pressers. Mr. Alger allowed the wage increase 
and directed employers using electric pressing machines to pay $8.00 
a week into an unemployment fund for every machine used in their plants. 
The fund is to be administered by the union for the relief of jobless 
pressers. (Midmonthly Survey, Oct. 15, 1932). 
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REPORTS RECENTLY RECEIVED. 


CHILD WELFARE. 


Proceedings of the Canadian Association of Child Protection Officers— 
the tenth annual meeting, Winnipeg, June 1932. 


This is a typewritten report, available upon application to Judge 
Ethel MacLachlan, secretary of the Association, at the Juvenile Court, 
Regina. The proceedings include a summary of the report on Minors 
in Penitentiaries by Mr. Frank Sharpe; the Report of the Committee 
on Legislation by Mr. W. L. Scott, Chairman, and an address on the 
Training and Re-establishment of the Delinquent by Miss Josephine 
Strothard, superintendent of the Maritime Training School for Girls at 
Truro, N.S. 


Mothers’ Pensions in British Columbia—the eleventh annual report. 


This is the first report on Mothers’ Pensions in British Columbia 
to come from the new Superintendent of Welfare and covers the six 
month period ending September the thirtieth, 1932. The work of the 
current year is being carried forward along the lines of re-organization 
projected by the report made by this Council on the request of the 
British Columbia government. However, the present report shows 
that many of the recommendations of the inquiry were put into effect 
almost immediately. The report indicates that in the six months’ 
administration there has been considerable tightening up on the examina- 
tion of applications and on the review of current beneficiaries. Refunds 
exceeding $4,000.00 were collected from beneficiaries. The net expendi- 
ture, after this deduction for the six month period under review was 
$399,053.78 to 1,547 families, this aggregate indicating that the new 
administration has been able to hold the expenditure within a fairly 
steady range. 

At the last session of the Legislature an important amendment was 
passed, placing upon organized municipalities the responsibility of 
payment of one half the amount of Mothers’ Pensions allowances paid 
to applicants resident within these municipalities. This has involved 
an extremely heavy piece of work which the branch has been adjusting 
with apparent acceptance. From September 1932, Miss Elizabeth King 
of the Council staff has been on loan to the British Columbia govern- 
ment, furthering the re-organization recommended by the inquiry, and 
since December the first, 1932, a districting sytem with a visitor allotted to 
each district, and work under close central supervision has been in 
effect. Further reports from British Columbia will be awaited with 
particular interest by the other provinces where Mothers’ Allowances 
are paid; meanwhile it would appear that the British Columbia. Depart- 
ment is to be congratulated upon a marked measure of progress in the 
re-organization of this field at a time of extreme difficulty. 


The Report of the Child Welfare Department of New South Wales. 


The comprehensive report of the Child Welfare Department of 
New South Wales continues to be one of the most interesting documents 
reaching the office. The report indicates an extremely efficient organiza- 
tion with well-balanced sub-divisions dealing with the various branches 
of child welfare services in the State. This year’s report carries a chart 
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setting forth the organization of the department and the number of staff 
members in each branch. The latter can only arouse envy in the hearts 
of most Canadian agencies for Australia seems to have realized and 
applied the principle that most effective administration can only be 
realized by reasonable expenditure upon competent and adequate staff. 


The report covers the years 1930 and 1931 and consequently gives 
a very complete picture of welfare problems and their treatment in a 
country that has not been free from the economic repercussion affecting 
the whole world. 


In his letter of transmission the Minister comments on various 
developments during the year which would interest Canadian workers. 
Three paragraphs will be of particular significance,— 


“The widespread unemployment which characterises the years 
reviewed, but more particularly 1931, affecting as it did our adoles- 
cent youth, was expected to produce an increase in the number of 
juvenile delinquents appearing before the Children’s Courts. It 
was expected that idleness and increased leisure combined with the 
increased strain of poverty would have produced such a result. 
Strange to say the reverse was the case, and a search for probable 
causes for this decrease suggests that the presence in the homes of 
unemployed fathers, and in many cases unemployed mothers, who 
were previously absent at work during the day, led to an improve- 
ment in the home government enabling the parents to exercise 
stricter and better supervision over the actions of their children. It 
would seem that whilst idleness may lead to delinquency, the lack 
of parental care and supervision is just as fruitful a source of juvenile 
wrong-doing. Other factors have doubtless contributed, for 
example, inability to spend money on pleasures and luxuries; perhaps 
also poverty and distress have served to unite the members of the 
families more thoroughly and have brought out their better 
qualities. Whatever the exact causes, however, and they have 
been varied, the fact remains that there has been a decrease instead 
of an increase in the number of children brought before the Children’s 
Courts of the State during these two years. 


The lack of avenues of employment for youths seriously impeded 
the placing of the Department’s wards as apprentices, and caused 
such an accumulation of boys and girls over the age of 14 years as 
to produce a serious congestion in our Homes and Depots, and the 
task of finding other suitable accommodation and training for them 
caused anxiety to the officers of the Department. In this connec- 
tion the long recognized need was again felt for providing facilities 
to enable the wards of the Department to engage in a wider range of 
occupations than is at present possible. The lack of funds, 
however, once again forced a postponement of this important ques- 
tion, but it must be recognized that wards of the Department who 
have attained the age of fourteen years or more should receive 
some form of organized vocational training as well as the inmates 
of our Institutions. 


The dearth of employment, for a time, caused an increase in 
street begging, and that in turn increased the number of profes- 
sional beggars, who are not always impelled by poverty to solicit 
alms. Street begging on the part of adults is regrettable enough, 
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but when adults take children of tender years into the streets with 
them with the express purpose of inciting pity for themselves or 
allowing professional beggars to borrow them for similar purposes 
the matter becomes one for serious action. Such action had to be 
taken during the period under review as it was found that boys of 
school age were working in collaboration with older persons as well 
as on their own behalf, and were giving trouble by singing and 
begging in the streets. In the majority of cases after due warning 
the offenders quickly desisted, but in a few persistent cases prosecu- 
tions had to be authorized to enforce obedience. This experience 
served to show the value of the provisions of the Child Welfare 
Act, which aims to prevent street begging, particularly where 
children are concerned. The evil, however, now seems to have been 
overcome and the officers of the Department are grateful for the help 
rendered by the Police Department in this matter.” 


It will also interest Canadians to know that a Mental Hygiene 
Council has been formed for the State to integrate the work of the 
various departments, with mental hygiene care and training. 


Facts About Juvenile Delinquency. 


The Children’s Bureau has issued under this heading an attractive 
pamphlet dealing with ‘some of the newer philosophies in regard to the 
old problem of delinquency which have grown out of the study and 
findings of the Delinquency Committee of the White House Conference 
on Child Care and Protection.”’ It is excellently compiled, printed 
in a very readable type, and altogether provides the type of small hand- 
book which is a blessing to the busy technical worker in educational 
propaganda with the lay public. 


The Treatment of the Paralysis of Poliomyelitis. 


Through the courtesy of the Child Welfare Division of the Dominion 
Department of Pensions and National Health, the Council has been 
provided with copies of the off-print from the Canadian Public Health 
Journal of Dr. Jean MacNamara’s masterly summary of this subject. 
Dr. MacNamara is the Honourary Medical Officer to the Physiotherapy 
Department, Children’s Hospital, Melbourne, Australia. Apart from 
the fact that the report makes specific reference to Canadian experience, 
it will be of general value to every worker in the crippled children’s field 
throughout the country. 


Good Food for Little Money. 


Dr. Helen MacMurchy, Chief of the Division of Child Welfare of 
the Dominion Department of Pensions and National Health, is respon- 
sible for a concise little booklet issued under this title. The booklet is 
designed particularly for the help of individuals and agencies at the 
present time. The underlying purpose of the booklet is carried in the 
quotation from Prof. William H. Welch on the fly leat,— 


Dangerous Economy. 
“Any undue retrenchment in health work is bound to be paid 
for in dollars and cents as well as in the impairment of the people’s 
health generally. 


We can demonstrate convincingly that returns 
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in economic and social welfare from expenditures for public health 
service are far in excess of their costs. 


Too great economy as far as health is concerned, because of the 
current depression, is particularly dangerous to the welfare of grow- 
ing children. Undernourishment of children, for example, is not 
likely to show itself immediately, but is bound to show its effects 
later, when it is probably too late to remedy. The ground lost by 
undernourishment in childhood may never be regained.” 


RELIEF. - 


The Illinois Emergency Relief Commission. 

The second and third interim reports of the Illinois Emergency 
Relief Commission are bound together and the fact that from February 
the sixth, 1932, to November the fifteenth, 1932, a total of $39,053,150.00 
had been granted from State and Federal funds for the provision of 
relief in Illinois, will indicate something of the extent of service and 
expenditure covered within the report. Unemployment within Illinois 
has moved upwards in great jerks; in April 1930 there were 282,851 
employable persons in the State unable to obtain work; by October 
1931 this had increased to 1,100,000; by October 1932 the number was 
between 1,300,000 and 1,400,000, or more than two-fifths of the total 
number of gainful workers in the State. 

Of particular interest is the principle on which the Commission has 
worked, expressed in the following sentence,— 


“The Commission has appointed as its agents established relief 
agencies whose employees were engaged and whose salary rates were 
established prior to their appointment as agents of the Commission. 
The Commission established and approved classifications of positions 
and maximum monthly salary rates applicable to alk employees 
in agencies where the salaries are paid by funds set aside by the 
Commission. It will be of particular interest to Canadians to read 
the salary scale allowed for the professional social work staff,— 


Maximum Monthly 


Rate. 
1. Supervisor or Superintendent............ $200 . 00 
2. Assistant Supervisor.................... 160.00 
S; Beer Caee Were. gong ceca cciwewns 150.00 
4. duet Came WOteet. 2... ccc cc einns. 115.00 
i. Se I Sikri ea cenieoadeegens 90.00 


In the larger area of Cook County the Assistant Director is 
paid $300.00 per month and the Assistant Director in charge of 
office organization, $250.00. 

The concluding section of the report estimates the continuing 
needs of the Commission at $6,505,000.00 per month to $7,975,000.00 
per month during the winter months of 1932-33. 


The New York State Relief Administration. 


This report, covering 115 welfare Departments in the State and 
expenditure of roughly $25,000,000.00 up to September the 15th, 1932, 
must be considered equally comprehensive with that of Illinois. 
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For the period covered, 315 family groups or single unattached indi- 
viduals, received relief for every 10,000 of the population, the ratio in 
New York City being 201 and in the rest of the State 471 families per 
10,000 of the population. 

The sections of the report on Home Relief are particularly interest- 
ing. Throughout the State 76.7 per cent of the total expenditure went 
to food; 19.3 per cent to shelter; 2 per cent to fuel and light; .9 per cent 
to clothing; .2 per cent to household necessities; .9 per cent to medical 
services. The average monthly relief per family ranged through the 
summer months from $16.95 in New York City to $23.07 from May to 
August, a range that was $20.99 up to $22.83 in the rest of the State. 

A section of the report dealing with relief standards will be found 
of considerable value as will the sections on the central index, and on 
reducing the cost of relief. It will be of particular interest that the 
administration has reported against the establishment of food commis- 
saries, because of the cost of operation, and the disadvantages from the 
point of view of the families receiving relief. 

Because of the increased demands for clothing the administration has 
published a separate leaflet on clothing. The general tendency from the 
report would seem to coincide with Canada’s provisions, namely the 
establishment of depots and sewing rooms with the distribution services 
and work in renovation, etc., combined under the direction of women’s 
committees. 


The relief garden movement has grown apace, and it is estimated 
that these gardens yielded crops of vegetables worth approximately 
$200,000.00 in 1932. 


The Problem of the Transient. 


The Bureau of Jewish Social Research has had under study and 
preparation for some two years a report on the Jewish transient on 
which Dr. Emma S. Schreiber has been engaged as field worker. 


This report represents one of the most intensive studies of the 
complicated problem of the transient which has ever been issued, the 
sources of information being collected from 92 agencies in 91 communities 
throughout the United States and Canada, with a total Jewish population 
of 3,500,000 people, representing 83% of the Jewish population of the 
United States. 

Though the study has been made for a particular group and naturally 
is marked by many considerations in the Jewish community and Jewish 
social work, the analysis and recommendations will be found of distinct 
value to any community or agency interested in this problem. The re- 
commendations are offered under five findings and four major sub- 
divisions. 

The report analyzes the difficult position in which the local com- 
munity finds itself in seeking to protect its citizens against indiscriminate 
solicitation and at the same time in providing constructive service to 
the individual citizen in need. The report, therefore, pleads for an 
approach to the question on the basis of an understanding of the indi- 
vidual wayfarer and discrimination between the large group presenting 
no handicaps or essential deviations from the normal, except their tem- 
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porary social or industrial dislocation, and the group who present serious 
problems of handicap or social maladjustment. 


Centralization, registration, and identification, the report deems ab- 
solutely essential to the proper handling of the problem and standards 
are suggested for reception and registration, for shelter provision and 
practice, for work requirements and case work with the transient. 


Variations are suggested for smaller communities while final clauses 
of the report deal with the creation and operation of a national office. 


This exhaustive and masterly report will well repay the study of 
any group interested in this problem at the present time. 


GENERAL. 


British Unemployment Insurance. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has issued another excel- 
lent monograph, in its series of social insurance, being part two of the 
summary of evidence taken by the British Royal Commission on Unem- 
ployment Insurance whose report has just been issued. The monograph 
is excellently printed, like its seven predecessors, and its summaries are 
so concise that they could hardly be carried further in any review. 
Monographs No. 7 and No. 8 dealing with “British Experience with 
Unemployment Insurance” should be in the hands of any social workers 
interested in the problem at the present time. 


Ontario Old Age Pensions Board. 


The fourth annual report of the Toronto Old Age Pensions Board 
has just been received covering 1921 applications. The experience of 
the Board is reflected in the general relief and private family agencies 
throughout the Dominion,— 


“Applications for Old Age Pensions were received at a steady 
rate throughout the year, due, we think, to the delayed revival of 
business activities, as we note that many of those who applied were 
well over the age of seventy. These applicants no doubt had lived 
on their own resources, or with the help of their families as long 
as possible before making their applications for pension.” 


The active Pensioners at the close of 1932 totalled 7,973 who received 
during the year, $1,730,492.13; in addition $14,907.47 was expended on 
the hospitalization of Old Age Pensioners. 


Technical Education in Canada. 

The thirteenth annual report of the Technical Education Branch of 
the Dominion Department of Labour has been received and in view of 
the increasing problem of the youthful unemployed in our large group 
of ’teen age boys and girls, the report should be carefully studied and 
the possibilities of developing technical and vocational activity for this 
group in our larger cities explored. The new Vocational Education Act 
of 1931, authorizing a federal appropriation of $750,000.00 per year 
over a period of 15 years from which payment may be made to the 
governments of the various provinces, is printed in the report. For the 
fiscal year ending March 3l1st, 1932, $1,230,715.00 was made available 
under the Technical Education Act and $282,973.00 paid to the provinces. 
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The report breaks up into summaries of the developments within the 
different provinces in the field of vocational and technical education and 
is a document which may well engage the interest of social agencies 
within their respective areas. 


Immigration to Canada. 


The report of the Department of Immigration and Colonization for 
the year ending March the 31st, 1932, has been issued and gives the 
statistical proof of the determination of the government to restrict the 
movement of population to Canada until such time as it is in the interest 
~ the a themselves as well as of Canada that they should be 
admitted. 


Immigration to Canada in 1931-2 totalled some 25,752 persons as 
against 163,288 in 1929-30. Of this total immigration to the Dominion 
in this period, 19,088 were women and children. As the report states, 
with very few exceptions, all the present day immigration from the 
continent of Europe consists of wives and unmarried children joining 
family heads known to be established in Canada and in a position to 
look after their dependants. As is to be expected in a time of depression, 
deportations increased approximately 60%--387% in deportations to 
Britain and 152°; to all other countries, excluding the United States. 


The Women’s Section describes the work of this Division which has 
been greatly increased because of the stress of unemployment in the 
larger municipalities in which a great number of Empire Settlement 
girls were placed. From April 1923 to March 1932, 23,804 British 
houseworkers came to Canada under the Empire Settlement Scheme. 
To date 574 deportations have occurred in this group in respect to which 
the report states,— 


“In connection with the figures of deportation, it may be men- 
tioned that no girl was deported who had a reasonable chance of 
becoming re-established and in fifty-seven cases deportation was 
stayed to give the girl another chance. No girl was sent home for 
the sole reason that she was unable to secure domestic employment.”’ 


To the credit of the scheme, and the work of the Division, is the 
reassuring fact that of $428,074.74 advanced in loans to this group since 
April, 1923, no less than $379,281.28 has been collected to March, 1932. 


The report of the Juvenile Immigration Branch shows a movement 
of 478 juveniles, of whom 472 were boys, brought to Canada in the past 
fiscal year This movement has been the subject of protest from the 
social agencies of Canada in the past year and at a time when there 
are thousands of ’teen age boys and girls idle throughout Canada, there 
seems small justification for the activities of some of the juvenile immi- 
gration agencies, some of which under Canadian auspices, are moving 
more youths into Canada at the present time. Under these circumstances 
one passage in the report of the Supervisor referring to their field work, 
would seem to offer its own evidence for a further restriction of this 
movement,— 


“While the majority of the boys were found well placed and 
settled in their work, there was some unrest chiefly amongst those 
who arrived in 1930 and 1931, a number taking advantage of the 
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general depression and leaving good, comfortable homes to travel 
about the country and swell the ranks of the unemployed. Efforts 
to get these settled were not satisfactory as relatively a small number 
remained in the places to which they were sent and exhibited a 
disinclination to work, preferring rather to impose on the sympathy 
and credulity of the public in towns and cities. Some succeeded in 
working their passages home and others deliberately became public 
charges and were finally deported. The industrious and better class 
have remained in farm jobs, even at reduced wages for the winter, 
and inspectors’ reports show that many are making favourable 
progress.” 


Of particular interest at the present time is the report of the Com- 
missioner of Colonization from which we quote,— 


“Experience of the various departments indicated that there 
were a considerable number of families either unemployed or facing 
unemployment who had some personal savings and a background of 
farm life and who were desirous of returning to the land if they 
knew just how to proceed in finding farms suitable to their require- 
ments. Free land settlement service was made available by the 
Department and railways in the form of location and inspection of 
suitable farms and supervision of the purchase of initial stock and 
equipment. Particulars of available farms were maintained in dis- 
trict offices and the land settlement service was made known through 
a series of joint advertisements. Farm employment openings, de- 
veloped by field staff, were listed with district offices and single 
men, physically fit and willing to undertake farm work, were placed 
with farmer employers. 

In the period October 1, 1930, to March 31, 1932, as a result 
of the general effort of the three interests, 7,046 families were located 
on farms and 14,568 single men placed in farm work. On the basis 
of five members to a family, this movement has meant a return to 
rural life of nearly 50,000 people. These figures do not include 
settlement and placement work of the various provinces which, 
through their Departments of Colonization and Lands, have been 
engaged in similar activities.” 


Education for Home and Family Life. 


Coinciding with the publication of the Beveridge series of lectures 
on changing family life, the Century Company has published under the 
above title, the report of the sub-committee on Preparental Education 
of the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, in a 
field that is comparatively new, but commanding widespread public 
interest among both professional and lay groups. The book is well set-up, 
broken into easily accessible sections, and conveniently sub-divided. 

It investigates what is being done in American elementary and 
secondary schools to educate the pupils for participation in the life of 
their present and their future homes, and discusses the importance and 
need for such education. ‘‘The three most important factors affecting 
the success of incorporating such education in our schools’, says the 
report, “are: the day-by-day association of pupils with understanding 
teachers; a plan of school administration which measures its success 
in terms of better children in better homes in better communities; and an 
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intelligent educational partnership between the home and the school 
for the benefit of the family and the child.” 


Social Work in Montreal. 


The annual reports of the thirty-two agencies, members of Financial 
Federation, and a report of the Financial Federation of Montreal, bound 
together in the year book “‘ Welfare Work in Montreal’’, still stands by 
itself as the most comprehensive and valuable publication issued by any 
Canadian group of agencies in the social work field. The 1931 volume is 
no exception in this excellent series, the report of the special committee 
on unemployment being of widespread general value at the present time. 


The mimeographed chart showing the set-up of the Montreal Council 
of Social Agencies which is inserted in the report will be appreciated 
by communities attempting to get their various agencies into more 
effective co-ordination at the present time. The report of the Family 
Welfare Association is especially commended to those interested in the 
maintenance of reasonable standards of case work and service in the 
present pressure. 


Department of Health, Montreal, 1931. 


Complementary to the year book of the Financial Federation of 
Montreal and that of the Federation of Catholic Charities is the excel- 
lently compiled report of the Montreal Department of Health which 
includes the Bureau of Municipal Assistance. These three publications 
together present a comprehensive view of the public charities and private 
philanthropy of Canada’s greatest city. It is earnestly hoped that by 
another year the Federation of the French Catholic Charities and the 


year book of the Jewish Philanthropies will complete the well-balanced 
series of the review of problems and policy in our most cosmopolitan 
community. 


Montreal—-Federation of Catholic Charities. 


Though the report for 1931-32 for the Federation of Catholic Charities 
of Montreal has been covered in a previous issue of the bulletin, attention 
is directed to the excellent year book now issued by the Federation 
which contains a historical review of the development of the Federation 
of English Catholic charities in the last two years in the city of Montreal, 
and which might well afford a valuable reference pamphlet for other 
Catholic social agencies or for Catholic dioceses considering the estab- 
lishment or modification of their work programme. 
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Canadian Connril on Child and Family Welfare 


Founded in Ottawa, in 1920, as the result of a National Conference of Child Welfare Workers, convened 
by the Child Welfare Division. Federal Department of Health. 
COUNCIL HOUSE. 245 COOPER ST. OTTAWA, CANADA. 


OBJECTS, 


1. To promote in co-operation with the Child Welfare Division of the Federal Department of Health, 
and otherwise, the general aims of the Council : 


(1) By an annua! deliberative meeting, held preferably in September or May, of each year 


(2) By the activities of subsections of membership on Child Hygiene, The Child in Industry, 
Recreation and Education, The Child in Need of Specia! Care, The Spiritual and Ethical 
Development of the Child. 


(3) By affording a connecting link between the Child Welfare Division of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Health, and the Council’s constituent bodies. 


(4) By such further developments of the general program of Child Welfare as may be re- 
commended from time to time by the executive or any sub-committee thereof. 


2. To arrange for an annua! conference on Child Welfare matters. 
8. To co-ordinate the Child Welfare programs of its constituent bodies. 


MEMBERSHIP. 
The membership shall be of two groups, institutional and individual. 


(1) Institutional membership shall be open to any organization, institution or group having the 
progress of Canadian Child Welfare wholly or in part included in their program, articles of incorporation, 
or other statement of incorporation. 


(2) Individual membership shal! be open to any individual interested in or engaged in Child Welfare 
work, upon payment of the fee, whether that individual is in work, under any government in Canada or not, 


(3) All classes of members shal! have equal rights of vote and speech in a!l meetings of the Council. 
FEES. 


1. National Organizations 
2. Provincial Organizations 


3. Municipal Organizations 
4. 


Individual Members 


Annual Fee, $5.00—Representatives: 
Annual! Fee, $3.00—Representatives: 
Annual Fee, $2.00—Representatives: 
Annual Fee, $1.00— Representatives: 


In electing the Governing Council and the Executive, all members wil! be grouped according to their 


registration by the Treasurer. 


Every member will receive a copy of the proceedings of the Annual Conference and such other pub- 


fications as may be published from time to time. 


EXECUTIVE 1931-1932, 


Past President— 
Mrs. C. H. Thorburn, Ottawa, Ont. 


President— 
Mr. J. Fred Davey, Ottawa, Ont. 


Vice Presidents— 
Dr. H. E. Young, Victoria, B.C. 
Mr. F. N. Stapleford, Toronto, Ont. 


Treasurer— 
Mme. Jules Tessier, Quebec, Que. 


Child Welfare Division— 
Chairman, Mr. Robert E. Mills, Toronto, Ont. 


Family Welfare Division— 
Chairman, Mr. G. B. Clarke, Montreal, Que. 


Executive Director— ‘ 
Miss Charlotte Whitton, M.A., Ottawa, Ont. 


Advisory Committee on Child Welfare. 
French anes Pr 
Chairman, Lt.-Col. L. R. La Fleche, Ottawa, 
Ont. 


Child Hygiene— 
Chairman, Dr. J. T. Phair, Toronto, Ont. 


The Child in Employment— 
Chairman, Mr. Tom Moore, Ottawa, Ont. 


Recreation— 
Chairman, Capt. Wm. Bowie, Montreal, Que, 


Child Care and Protection— 
Chairman, Mr. W. A. Weston. Esq., 
Winnipeg, Mar. 
Delinquency— 
Chairman, Mr. Harry Atkinson, Portage la 
Prairie, Man. 


The Spiritual and Ethical Development of the 


it 
en Dr. D. N. McLachlan, Toroato 
nt. 


Advisory Committee on Family Welfare— 


Dr. Helen R, Y. Reid, Montreal, Que. 
Miss Dorothy King, Montreal, Que 

Miss Malca Friedman, Montreal, Que. 
Mr. A. Chevalier, Montreal, Que. 

Miss Thelma Williams, Ottawa, Ont. 
Mrs. G. Cameron Parker, Toronto, Ont. 
Mr. J. H. T. Falk, Vancouver, B.C. 

Miss Mary McPhedran, Vancouver, B.C. 


Governing Council. 


Mr. F. C. Blair, Ottawa, Ont. 
Dr. F. S. Burke, Ottawa, Ont. 
Mr. C. A. Seguin, Ottawa, Ont. 
Mme. P. E. Marchand, Ottawa, Ont. 
Mr. C. S. MacDonald, Toronto, Ont. 
Mr. C. L. Burton, Toronto, Ont. 
Mrs. J. S. Driscoll, Toronto, Ont. 
Miss Gertrude Childs, Winnipeg, Man. 
Mrs. R. A. Rogers, M.L.A., Winnipeg, Man. 
Mrs. J. A. Stewart, Perth, Ont. 
Dr. Frank Pedley, Montreal, Que. 
Mr. John T. Hackett, K.C., Montreal, Que. 
Mr. W. McL. Clarke, Montreal, Que. 
Mr. A. M. Belding, Saint John, N.B. 
Miss H. Dykeman, Saint John, N.B. 
fetes E. H. Blois, Halifax, N.S. 
rs. Harold Riley, Calgary, Alta. 
Mrs. R. J. MacDonald, Saskatoon, Sask. 
Miss Laura Holland, Vancouver, B.C. 
Miss Olive Snyder, Victoria, B.C. 


Honourary Counsel. 


Senator the Hon. R. Dandurand, K.C, 
W.L. Scott, Esq., K.C., Ottawa. 
Judge P. A. Choquette, Quebec. 


Advisory Finance Committee. 


Hon. Senator H. H. Horsey, Ottawa, Ont. 
. John B. Laidlaw, Toronto, Ont. 
. C. L. Burton, Toronto, Ont 
. J. M. Macdonnell. Toronto, Ont. 
. W. H. Carruthers, Toronto, Ont. 
. A. J. Milner, Toronto, Ont. 
. James A. Richardson, Winnipeg, Man. 
. Philip Fisher, Montreal, Que. 
. J. H. T. Falk, Vancouver, B.C. 
. W. H. Lovering, Hamilton, Ont. 
Mr. R. L. Sm'th, Hamilton, Ont. 
Hon. Senator D. O. L’Esperance, Quebec, Que. 
Mrs. J. A. Stewart, Perth, Ont. 
Mr. Jas. D. McKenna, St. John, N.B: 





